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the perfectionist king 


editorial 


Coronation day on the island of Inner Labonza was the most 
beautiful such day the people had seen in a long time; but, as fes- 
tivities progressed, the newly crowned King, Poonga la Boonga, 
grew more and more dissatisfied—as well he might, for the cere- 
mony was perfection itself, and without anything about which to 
complain, he just couldn’t be happy. 

It was after his campaign speech—on the island of Inner La- 
bonza, they give them after it’s over because it’s taboo to lie— 
that King Poonga was seen to smile. 

Had the people known the reason for the smile, they would 
not have waxed enthusiastic so quickly. It was not a smile of joy 
over the festivities, but rather an expression of more sinister con- 
notation. The king, it seemed had finally found something that 
displeased him. 

“Why,” he inquired gleeful of the Watcher-Over-the-lsland, 
Boola Boola, “is your nose shaped so oddly? Why is it not big and 
flat like mine, but narrow? And why is your hair brown and curly 
in such a disgusting fashion? | think that in order to maintain 
peace and harmony in my kingdom, you shall be banished.” 

So, despite many devoted years of keeping watch over the 
island, faithful old Boola Boola was placed in a canoe and carried 
to the next island where he was left alone to languish—a situa- 
tion which is not entirely unknown to us. 

The king was happy in the exercise of his newly acquired 
power, and if the people muttered somewhat, they were still happy 
to have the privilege of worshiping the king. 

His Majesty, Poonga, being by no means empty-headed (there 
were, indeed, few others on the island who could crack coconuts 
with their heads), began to reflect. The more he reflected, the more 
he felt it wiser to erase the memory of Boola’s straight nose and 


curly hair from the minds of his straight-haired people. 

Accordingly, he had all people with straight noses and/or with 
curly hair spirited off the island to languish with poor old Boola. 

When Islanders with blue eyes (the king had brown) or with 
narrow eyes were exiled, people maintained faithfully that the 
happiness of the king was most important. Indeed, he seemed to 
become happier, for when all thin people had been removed from 
his sight, King Poonga was even occasionally seen to smile. 

The aged and the infirm were soon transported away, and 
when the children asked, “Why does our King do this?”, their par- 
ents replied that it was their duty to obey the king. 

People with cauliflower ears, those with ingrown toenails fol- 
lowed children who cried. Then went those who were more hand- 
some than the king, those more intelligent, those more strong, 
and finally, those weaker than he. 

One morning, King Poonga awoke in the happiest frame of 
mind since his accession. He went down to the water to perform 
his morning ablutions, feeling very proud of his power and the 
way the people obeyed him. 

When he looked out to sea, however, it was to espy many 
many war canoes bearing down upon the island. And, in the front 
of the first canoe, his jaw thrust forward and firmly clenched was 
none other than Boola Boola. 

“Help,” cried the king, seeking assistance. But no one an- 
swered. 

“Soldiers,” he demanded. 

“Here we are,” they replied—but from one of the canoes. 

“Palace guard,” cried the king, only to discover, (to coin a 
phrase) that he was not the only one “at sea.” 

“Body guard,” he shrieked, looking around wildly for some- 
one to come to his rescue—but of course, we all know where his 
body guard was. 

The king was captured, and since the islanders were, after all 
cannibals, he was listed as the entree on that night’s menu. 

So you see, because he let success go to his head, he went, 


vite literally, to pot. . 3 
4 y. FE —NMichael J. Gramlich 
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Eric Shinseki reads from the Bible during worship 
in Lihue Lutheran Church, Hawaii. Leaguers take 
turns each week as the pastor's assistants. 


Eric will be o sophomore this fall at Kauai 
High School, and he is an active leaguer. 


_ Skeldon Student Writes 


David K. Singh, Skeldon Lutheran 
High School, Upper Courantyne, 
sritish Guiana, S.A., would like to 
lave some pen pals among Luther 
eaguers, 15-20 years old. He would 
ike to share ideas and customs of 
ountries. 


As secretary of the Luther League 
pn Skeldon, he writes, “We are indeed 
grateful to the Luther League of 
America for giving us such a magni- 
icent school building. I think we are 
ndebted to them a great lot for their 
pve to us.” (See LUTHER LIFE, 
April, 1957, page 8.) 


Negro Is Queen 


§Suomi College’s first Negro student 
was elected campus queen by the stu- 
lent body in a popularity contest in 
which she won out by a wide margin 


candidates for the 


over five other 
honor. 

She is Miss Claire Avery, 19, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who enrolled at the 


college in Hancock, Mich., last fall. 
She plans to become a Lutheran parish 
worker on completion of her two-year 
course of study. 

Miss Avery’s election as queen was 
announced on Feb. 13. She was 
crowned that evening between halves 
of a basketball game between Suomi 
College and Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education. 

Miss Avery and her parents form- 
erly lived in a government housing 
project at Berea, Ohio, where she came 
into contact with the Lutheran Church 
through the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil’s ministry to temporary communi- 
ties. She became a member of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran church at Berea,’a congrega- 
tion established by the American Lu- 
theran Church, 


COLLEGES 


GETTYSBURG 

Luther W. Youngdahl, Judge of 
the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, delivered 
the Commencement address at Gettys- 
burg College in June. He also received 
an honorary Doctor of Laws degree 
during the College’s 125th commence- 
ment exercises. 


HARTWICK 

Dr. Paul C. White, vice president 
of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
and member of the national commit- 
tee of the Luther League of America, 
was Baccalaureate speaker at Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


LENOIR RHYNE 
Two senior women, Mary Lenoir 
Cilley and Judy Ford, were announced 
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Canadian Lutheran Counc 
officers at Kitchener 
meeting. Walter Schultz, 
treasurer, is on the right. 
He is former president 

of Western Canada 
Luther League. 


winners of the Lutheran Brotherhoo 
scholarships. The scholarships, wort 
$300 each, are awarded annually b 
the Lutheran Brotherhood Insuranc 


Society. 
MUHLENBERG 
Rear Admiral Charles Willian 


Moses has joined the administrativ 
staff of Muhlenberg College as assis 
tant to the president in charge of de 
velopment. Admiral Moses, 52, retire 
from the United States Navy on Jan 
uary 31. A native of North Dakote 
he was graduated from the Nava 
Academy at Annapolis in 1926. 


NEWBERRY 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president o 
the ULCA, and Judge Luther W 
Youngdahl of Washington, D.C., wer 
Baccalaureate and commencemen 
speakers, respectively, at Newberr 
College. 
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“May Day Through the Years’ was 
he theme of spring celebrations at 
Newberry. Queens of former years 
vere present to see the 1957 queen, 
Miriam Adams, crowned as queen of 
May. 


XOANOKE 


Mary Jane Bruggeman, 1957 grad- 
1ate of Roanoke, represented the Col- 
ege during the annual Apple Blossom 
‘estival in Winchester, Va., recently. 
she was one of 20 princesses repre- 
‘enting Virginia colleges. 

ya Pere RC 

Miss Pat Rader of Troutville, Va., 
feigned as May Queen during May 
Day celebrations. Her maid-of-honor 
was Georgia Crawford. 

SB 

_, Louis Dapas, who completed his 
‘reshman year at Roanoke College, has 
seen awarded a summer scholarship to 
aval University in Quebec City, Can- 
ida, for advanced study in French. 
While at Laval, Dapas and other schol- 
ship winners will live in the homes 
of French families and make many 
ours to nearby points of interest. 
Dapas is a language major. 


s5USQUEHANNA 

“Mend Day” was a spring activity 
dn this campus in central Pennsylvania. 
The work day, complete with every- 
dody’s buttons, hems, seams, etc., was 
sponsored by the Frosh. 


* * * 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Harrington reigned 
over the University’s ““Maytime in 
Disneyland.” Active in many organi- 
zations, Mrs. Harrington was selected 
is one of S.U.’s representatives for 
“Who's Who in American Colleges 
snd Universities.” 


Karen Korzuck 


Many church activities fit into the 
schedule of Karen Korzuck of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Karen is a member 
of Trinity Lutheran Church where she 
serves as secretary of the Luther 
League. She sings in the senior choir 
and teaches in the beginner's depart- 
ment of the church school. She is an 
active member of the teen age circle 
of the United Lutheran Women of 
Trinity. 

Karen is president of the Central 
District of Michigan synod and a 
member of the synodical executive 
committee. In the February issue of 
“A Mighty Fortress,” magazine for 
servicemen, she was Lutheran girl of 
the month. 

Karen has been active in high school 
also. She played in the band and or- 
chestra and sang in the choir. This 
fall, Karen will enter the University 
of Michigan, majoring in science. 


LLA PUERTO NUEVO PROJECT 


by Frieda Hoh 


“What has happened to our Puerto 
Nuevo project?” you leaguers may 
ask. “We haven’t heard much about 
it for some time.” 

Here is the inside story. Work was 
begun in December, 1956. Soon con- 
crete reinforcements reached for the 
sky, and huge piles of stone and sand 
covered the lot and sidewalk. Inside 
the new structure stood the little house 
which we had used as a church. This 
church—within-a-church was to serve 
us for a few weeks more until the 
space would be needed and the little 
church destroyed to make room for a 
larger and more beautiful church— 
the gift of the Luther Leaguers of 
America. 

The congregation made a loan from 
the Board of American Missions so 
that an educational building could be 
constructed at the same time, adjoin- 
ing the nave of the church. Modern- 


Church 
parsonage to the right 


in construction 


fold doors will divide the sanctuary 
from the school rooms. The doors can 
be opened for overflow meetings, con- 
ferences. and special services. The 
educational building is a two-story 
construction. 

During our evangelism mission in 
March, we used the downstairs Sun- 
day School room for the first time. 
The walls still were rough, the floor 
without tile, and a makeshift altar and 
pulpit used. 

Every chair available, even some 
from the parsonage, was filled. People 
crowded into the back of the room and 
in the entrance passage. Everyone was 
thankful for the larger attendance— 
the prospect of growth. 

Some day soon, we hope to have 
our new building finished. Perhaps 
some of the Luther Leaguers will be 
able to attend the dedication of their 
project. 

Our hearts are grateful to the 
leaguers for their generous gift to us. 


L to R: Steve Schmeiser, Wayne Wagner, and Jim Quelle 


Scientists Make Bill-Machine 


After studying about the headaches 
ongressmen receive in preparing bills, 
three junior high school boys in Bur- 
ington, Iowa, decided to remedy the 
fituation. They invented an automatic 
vill-making machine which prints on- 
y good” bills. 

According to the inventors, Steve 
schmeiser, Wayne Wagner, and Jim 
Quelle, drawing up bills is very 
imple. A blank sheet of paper is fed 
nto a slot on one side and the ma- 
thine is plugged into an electric out- 
‘et. A boy talks into a microphone 
nd in a matter of seconds the bill 
Ops out. 

While it is in operation, the ma- 
thine gives the appearance of being 
tble to fire a rocket to the moon. 


Lights flash, wheels whirl madly, 
smoke erupts from an exhaust stack, 
and an alarm rings, as the boys wait 
calmly for a legislative bill. 

Wayne Wagner, one of the in- 
ventors, is active at Trinity Lutheran 
Church where he often sings solos in 
the choir. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The Biennial convention of the 
Luther League of America is sched- 
uled to be held on the campus of 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, August 12-17, 1957. 


Sue Culp, Secretary 


Luther League of America 
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preparing 
the stage 


Witness in Spanish 


Youth of Argentina are not sleep- 
4g, nor are they lacking the facts of 
‘he Gospel. Leaguers of the Good 
hepherd Lutheran Church, Tandil, 
iroved this recently. 

A six act play, ““Malcon el Chris- 
aano’” (“Malcon the Christian’), 
yritten by the president of the league 
ind produced by leaguers, is a dyn- 
‘mic witness of the power of Chris- 
aanity. To be a Protestant Christian in 
‘Argentina means sacrifice and ridicule. 

The theme of play is similar to The 
Robe in emotion and drama. It is a 
tory of a young Christian from Nero’s 
sourt who defends his faith despite 
versecution. Malcon’s defense of the 
sospel at the climax of the play was 
Hone very convincingly. 

Three congregations have seen the 
olay already. In several weeks it will 
»e given in Buenos Aires. 


Crimes Are Soaring 
According to’an FBI annual report 
to Congress, major crimes in the U. 
S. soared 13.3 per cent last year to 
exceed 2,500,000 for the first time in 
the nation’s history. Crime in America 
has increased almost four times as 
fast as population since 1950. 
Urban crimes jumped 12.7 per cent, 
led by an 18 per cent rise in automo- 
bile thefts. For every 100 city crimes 
just before World War II there are 
now 162. At this rate of increase, 
crimes will have doubled in 1958. 
Rural crimes rose 15.5 per cent. 
Crimes against the person reach a 
high during the warmer months, while 
those with property as their objective 
occur more frequently in the cooler 
period of the year. More killings due 
to negligence occur at the end of 
the year than at any other time. 
Arrests of juveniles under 18 in the 
larger cities increased 17.3 per cent. 
And 40.1 per cent of those arrested 
had not yet reached the age of 15. 


Glasses for Needy 

A fascinating and worthwhile or- 
ganization is the New Eyes for the 
Needy, Inc., Short Hills 24, New Jer- 
sey. The organization was begun dur- 
ing the depression years by Mrs. Ar- 
thur E. Terry. As a volunteer worker 
for the Red Cross, she observed that 
many people applying for relief could 
not see well enough to fill out appli- 
cation forms. She began to collect used 
eyeglasses from her friends. 

Since her death, members of the 
Short Hills Junior Service League have 
continued her work. There is need for 
all types of discarded glasses. Any per- 
son needing corrective glasses, unable 
to pay for them, is eligible for aid. 
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Caravaner Is “Outstanding” 


The Salem, Va., Jaycees presented 


Adrienne C. Anderson of Salem with 
a distinguished service citation, recent- 
ly. She was selected as 
Youth of the Year,” 


“Outstanding 


Miss Anderson was graduated this 
summer from Madison College where 
she prepared for the teaching profes- 
sion. While at college she was active 
in many organizations. She was 
among 30 members of the college 
choir chosen to make a good will tour 
for the U. S. Air Force in Iceland, 
Bermuda, and the Azores. 

She is a member of College Luther- 
an Church, Salem, and is treasurer of 
the Luther League of Virginia. Last 
summer she traveled as an LLA cara- 
vaner in Montana and Western Can- 


ada. 
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MORSELS 


A fund of $400 is being raised by 
leaguers of Redeemer, Queens Vil- 
lage, N. Y. They will purchase a com- 
plete set of hymnals for their congre- 
gation as soon as the new edition is 
completed. 


A generation of American Indians, 
eager to go to college, have completed 
their high school education and are 
ready to move into higher levels of 
learning. In fact, there are so many 
young Indians who want to go to col- 
lege that there is a shortage of scholar- 
ships. These young Americans have a 
great contribution to make to this 
country; they are ready to provide the 
leadership needed in solving the 
problems of their people. 


John Otto Holzhueter, 21, a senior 
in journalism and advertising at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed to the editorship of Frontiers, 
official monthly magazine of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of Amer- 
ica, for the academic year 1957-58. 


. 


A little church in Ushizu, Japan, 
was the meeting place of 40 Luther 
Leaguers as they gathered for the 
North Kyushu District Luther League 
Convention. Stewardship, evangelism, 
and eventual self-support of their 
churches were the main topics of dis- 
cussion. One girl stated that self-sup- 
port should not be difficult if the faith 
of the individual was deeply rooted in 
Jesus Christ. 


An LLA filmstrip on work camping 
proved to be a big success in Kaisers- 


| 


lautern, Germany. The film strip was 
shown to a group of 65 German teen- 
agers. Their reaction—''surprise upon 
seeing Leaguers of different races 
working, playing, and worshiping to- 
gether—they have heard so much 
about the segregation problems in the 
United States.” 


The number of languages and dia- 
‘ects into which at least one book of 
che Bible has becn translated passed 
che 1,100 mark during 1956. The en- 
ite Bible has been published in 210 
danguages and dialects, a complete 
Testament in an additional 270, and 
at least a Gospel or other whole book 
in an additional 629. There are one 
thousand languages and dialects which 
thave no written form and, therefore, 
no translation of the Bible. 

Fifty-one years ago, a young Spanish 
immigrant landed penniless in Mon- 
‘tevideo, Uruguay, and failed to find 
work. One day a stranger gave him 
two pesos—just enough to buy a 
ticket to Buenos Aires. Jose Roger 
Balet, now owner of a large hardware 
business in the Argentinian capital, re- 
‘turned to Montevideo to return the 
‘two pesos. He didn’t know the name 
‘of his benefactor so he decided to pay 
the people of Uruguay. For each peso 


he built a public school. (He has 
given 23 schools already to Argen- 
tina.) “I have many competitors in 
the hardware business,” said Mr. Balet, 
“but few in giving away schools.” 


“Be Ye Doers:” was the theme of 
Wisconsin Luther League’s presidents’ 
and advisors’ workshop, Bay Shore Lu- 
theran Church, Milwaukee. Explana- 
tion of the five divisions of LLA and 
buzz sessions were main points in the 
day. Guest speaker was the Rev. Wil- 
liam Downey. 


A one act play, “Janet Was Lonely,” 
was presented by members of the 
league at St. Paul’s, Millersville, Pa., 
to 75 leaguers and adults. The occasion 
was Parent's Night. 


Luther Leaguers of Mt. Zion, near 
Woodstock, Wa., are taking an active 
part in the building of a new par- 
sonage. They contributed the bricks 
for the project and put in the base- 
ment floor. 


Instead of urging people to go to 
church, take the church to them. This 
seems to be the idea of the traveling 
tent-church which is covering seven 
Western states. 
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LLA 


Sister Doris Abernethy, 1622 Main Avenue Drive, N.W., Hickory, N. C. 
Lydia Ballard, 805 South Ellis Street, Salisbury, N. C. 

Mary Ann Barger, 2000 Center Avenue, New Bern, N. C. 
Toby Baumgartner, 514 South 4th Street, Guttenberg, lowa 
Erich Berendt, 10011 - 81st Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Marilyn Bopp, Box 152, La France, S. C. 

Lois Bouknight, 1705 Cherry Road, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Theresa A. Bowman, Rural Route 1, Halifax, Pa. 

Wendy Brokhoff, 226 Huntley Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

Judy Buckel, Bittinger, Md. 

Judy Carse, 109 Peppler Street, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 
Linda Conrad, 1632 Main Avenue Drive, N.W., Hickory, N. C. 
Janice Corl, 1448 Bryden Drive, Akron 13, Ohio 

Claude Crawford, Quarters ‘U”, Naval Base, S. C. 

Janet Cruze, Rt. 16, Chapman Highway, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Marie Dahl, 317 Robinson Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Connie Daniel, 55 N. Market Street, Elizabethville, Pa. 

Karen Davies, 17 luka Avenue, Akron 10, Ohio 

Dorothy Davis, 67 East Catherine Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Judy Derr, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Susie Distel, 310 East Oregon, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Miriam Eleazer, 1011 Dantzler Avenue, Orangeburg, S. C. 
Arlene Engelhardt, 703 Clement Street, Joliet, III. 

Judy Folmer, 333 S. 2nd Street, Lebanon, Pa. 

Diane Franek, 1209-11th Street, South Fargo, N. D. 


vuArAmZzaPr< PAPA 


1957 


Raynelle Freeburg, 3820 - 39th Avenue, So., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
Barbara Frick, 2615 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C. 

Jim Gahagen, 417 New York Avenue, Clairton, Pa. 

Flora Goos, 9911- 146th Street, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Neil Gregersen, 446 Kane Street, Burlington, Wis. 

Brenda Hauser, 412 Third Avenue, Linden, N. J. 

Elizabeth Herion, Box 38, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

Mary Jo Holmgren, 1336 W. Fairview Avenue, Dayton 6, Ohio 
Karen Hummon, 6202 - 54th N.E., Seattle 15, Wash. 

Carol Johnson, 3429-32nd Avenue, So., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
Lynn Knobeloch, 500 Iris Drive, Florence, S. C. 

Aljean Korthof, 5909 Wooddale Avenue, Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
Suzanne*C. Kramer, Postville, lowa 


Graham B. Kretchman, 116 Landing Road, N., Rochester 10, N. Y. 
Carol Ann Larson, 1600 East 43rd Street, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 

Tom Lentz, 10 College Avenue, Carthage, Ill. 

Chris Madsen, 170 W. South Street, Akron 11, Ohio 

Margaret Marth, 769 Argonne Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. O. Matz, Jr., 526 Lake Drive, Harlingen, Tex. 

Judy McWilliams, 115 E. Siebenthaler, Dayton 5, Ohio 

Bob Menges, Menges Mills, Pa. 

Ruth Middleswarth, 305 Clearbrook Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Joyce Ann Miller, Camden, Ind. 

Sister Margaret Muntz, 1048 Fourth Street, N.W., New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Robert Noe!, 138 So. Allen Street, State College, Pa. 

Sharon Pedersen, 10032 Lyndale Avenue, So., Minneapolis 20, Minn. 


Richard Peterson, 615 West Lewis Street, Livingston, Mont. 
“red Reisz, 800 Regester Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 
“rances Reynolds, Box 510, Newton, N. C. 

Bruce E. Richards, 5304 S.E. 41st Street, Portland 2, Ore. 
Seth Rilling, 14 East 49th Street, Minneapolis 9, Minn. 

©. Allan Rineer, 6320 Lemon Street, East Petersburg, Pa. 
“ris Romeis, 2800- 14th Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Raleigh A. Sandy, Jr., 1002 Airport Road, Blacksburg, Va. 
"Ann Schulz, Wassona Park, Marion, Va. 

Mim Sheldon, 3436 - 33rd Avenue, South, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
(Barbara Siurua, 1309 No. Cloverleaf, Mobile 19, Ala. 
aren Skoglund, 209 Snively Road, Duluth, Minn. 

Noan Skow, 5826 W. Valley Forge Drive, Milwaukee 13, Wis. 
Nudy Smart, 714 Archer Avenue, Fort Wayne 7, Ind. 
Sharon Staeuble, 3527 N. Bancroft, Indianapolis 18, Minn. 
Ron Thiesen, 645 Waldo Avenue, Salem, Ore. 

Mitti Wagner, 295 Hudson Place, Hudson Heights, N. J. 
)Frederick Wedemeyer, 716 Van Nest Avenue, Bronx 62, N. Y. 
Scott Westly, Manly, lowa 

Colleen Willert, 520 West Third Street, Wayne, Nebr. 

red Williams, Box 245, Fairfax, S. C. 

‘.inda Wright, 1109 East 4th Street, Duluth 5, Minn. 

avid Ziegler, 103 Carlisle Street, Hanover, Pa. 


Briefing session pictures 1955 
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LLA’s 


Convention 
Speaker 


Carveth P. Mitchell 


PASTOR of one of the three largest churches in the United Lutheran 

Church in America will be chief convention speaker when the Luther 
League of America meets in Lawrence, Kansas, August 12-17. Dr. Carveth P. 
Mitchell, First English Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio, is known by Lutheran 
young people throughout North America. 


Recently the United States Air Force sent him to Korea, Japan, and Ger- 
many on a spcial assignment as a missioner. He has been “‘religious emphasis 
week” speaker at many colleges and universities and guest lecturer at an LSAA 
Ashram. He is also on the ULCA Board of Social Missions. 

During the LLA convention at the University of Kansas, he will deliver 
four addresses on the cardinal doctrines of the Lutheran Church, under the 
theme “Here I Stand.” The purpose of these addresses is to give a basis of 
thought on doctrines so that each young person may arrive at a faith on which 
he may stand. 
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PROBLEM 
CORNER 


dancing 


Dear Sirs: 
Our church has a parish building attached to the church building. 
We leaguers would like to have dancing in the parish hall’s auditorium. 
The pastor has brought this matter up to the church council, and they 
say that if the buildings were separate, we could hold dances. But since 
they aren't, it would be wrong. We think that certain members with old- 
fashioned ideas are behind this. What does LLA say about dancing? 
Robert 


‘Dear Robert: 

First let me answer your specific question, then look at the basic 
problem. 

LLA says nothing officially about your local church situation. To 
make any official statement, the Luther League of America would have 
to present and discuss a matter at its executive meetings and have a 
delegate vote on the subject at one of its conventions. On the other 
hand, LLA staff members have definite opinions, for example, that 
dancing in itself is not immoral; and LLA’s Recreation Division assumes 
the same point of view. Dancing is usually wholesome fun. 

The answers presented in this column are always the personal 
Opinion of the answerer, not in any way official. But | imagine that if 
they were out of line, we’d hear about it. 


CHURCH-CONNECTED DANCING 


Now, what about dancing in a church-connected building? The only 
basic reason for not allowing it—assuming that your group would con- 
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duct the dancing decently—is propriety. 

Some things in life have certain associations connected with them, 
certain reverence, perhaps, that is helpful. A Christian learns to regard 
the church sanctuary in a certain way, not because God is more there 
than elsewhere, but because through the years he has come to connect 
this place with worship of God. If dancing were an accepted form of 
worship—as it is in many societies—such a person would be happy to 
have you dance in church. But since American social dancing is related 
more to sex than worship, some people feel that the associations with 
worship would be jarred or watered down by associations with dancing. 

| have heard of churches serving sauerkraut suppers from the altar! 
And pushing the church pews to the side so the nave could be used for 
roller skating on Friday nights would, | trust, seem inappropriate to 
you. If some doings are not appropriate in the church auditorium, are 
they in the building anywhere? Where does one draw the line? 

Many people extend their regard for the church nave to the entire 
building, object to shuffleboard courts on the Sunday School floor, ping 
pong in the basement, and so on. This is not a question of morals, but 
propriety. 

To include a church-connected building seems to be to be stretching 
the line—if that is the only reason for prohibiting your dancing, but this 
is only my opinion. Others have a right to theirs. If someone went farther 
and extended the prohibition to the block in which the church stood, or 
even to the entire neighborhood, we might feel that this was ridiculous. 
(Yet, regarding the sale of liquor, for example, many areas “zone” the 
church neighborhood so that no liquor can be sold nearby.) 

But if others have a right to their opinion, so have you. And you 
have a right to try to effect a workable compromise, and to try to edu- 
cate those others to your point of view. (In my church, dancing was 
permitted.) 

Possibly some on your council may feel that dancing is, in itself, 
a wrong thing. This business of a church-connectedness may be no more 
than an excuse to stop you where they can. 


IS DANCING WRONG? 


The Lutheran Church has taken very few positions officially on the 
right or wrong of a lot of things, like dancing, smoking, drinking, card 
playing . . . purposely! We go along with Martin Luther and Saint Paul 
in believing that such things are in themselves neither right nor wrong. 
They are amoral (without morality). There is nothing wrong with danc- 
ing. There is nothing right with it, either. The same applies to other 
areas. 

YOU can be immoral in the way you do them, and for the reason 
you want to do them. If a person drinks to the detriment of his health, 
he is disregarding the sacredness of his body and often hurting his 
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‘amily and friends as well. He is wrong, not drinking in itself. YOU can 
pe moral in the way you do them. Many people customarily take a 
glass of wine with their dinner—whose only effect is to relax them a 
‘ittle at the end of a busy day. In some countries of the world, this is 
‘ttandard custom. If the intentions and effects are wholesome, fine. Here 
‘is a type of moral action. 

Illustrations could be made for smoking, dancing, and most any- 
lhing else. Basically it all depends on your motive, this question of right 
*r wrong. St. Paul told the people of his church at Corinth that all things 
were lawful for a Christian. A Christian is restricted by no laws, so long 
as he is motivated by love for God and his fellow men. With such mo- 
livation, the Christian will do even better than the law suggests. He 
will not hurt his neighbor nor himself. Even better, he will do all he 
‘an to help and dignify his neighbor and himself. Such a man will be 
moral in any area, regardless of what any law says. 

But where a person is motivated by selfish, less-than-love ideas, to 
lhat same extent he needs laws to help him act well. 

Is dancing right or wrong? Neither. What you do with it, this makes 
lhe difference. It is you, not the dancing, that can be either moral or 
immoral. 

Is your group one that can convince your council that dancing your 
way would be OK? If so, try to convince them. Sound out individual 
members, bring up the question again after more groundwork has been 
said. 

This has been a long answer because the whole basic question 
of the freedoms and restraints of Christian Liberty is involved. 


Questions submitted to PROBLEM CORNER need not be signed. Answers 
are given by various people. 

Address your problems to PROBLEM CORNER, LUTHER LIFE, 1228 Spruce 
st., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Jane—I suppose you've heard the joke about the roof? 
Ralph—No, can’t say | have. 
Jane—lt’s just as well. It’s over your head. 


—Teens 
e 


Tree—A solid thing that stands in one place for fifty years 
and then suddenly jumps in front of a woman driver. 
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THE RIGHT USE 
OF PRAYER 


for getting? 
for emergencies? 
for what? 


by ROBERT E. MOHR 


YOUNG ADULT 8 
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UT in California, little Kathy 

Fiscus fell into a narrow open 
well in a field where she had been 
playing. Frantically, relays of workers 
dug into the earth to release her. The 
story made the front pages of news- 
papers across the nation. Millions of 
people prayed for her safety. 

When at last the rescuers reached 
her, she was dead. Multitudes who had 
prayed for her faced again the prob- 
lem of unanswered prayer and won- 
dered why their petitions were not 
granted. 

Does this mean that it is vain to 
expect an answer to prayer—that God 
will not, nor cannot, hear all our sup- 
plications? Or does it mean that we 
have confused and distorted notions of 
what prayer really is? 


What It Isn’t 


One way to begin is to consider 
what prayer is not. For the five follow- 
ing not’s we are indebted to Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell. Prayer is not— 

a blank check on which God’s signa- 
ture appears, guaranteeing us anything 
on which we may set our hearts. 

a rabbit's foot or other charm, war- 
ranted to preserve us from misfortune. 

a child’s letter to Santa Claus. It is 
not just an appeal devoted to secur- 
ing things. 

a “parachute project,” to be reserved 
for use in some extreme emergency. 

an attempt to change God or bring 
Him around to our way of thinking. 
It is not a campaign to persuade God 
to do something He would otherwise 
have left undone. 

Perhaps you have some “‘not’s’” to 
add to the list. 


Defining Prayer 
It’s easier to say what prayer isn’t 


than to define its real nature. Here 
are a few definitions of prayer. Which 
ones would you cross out? Which one 
would you prefer ? 

*Prayer is ‘the response of the soul 
in its longing to be reunited with 
God.” 

*Prayer is “the recognition of the 
power of God, and the realization that 
we can get power from no other 
source. 

*Prayer ‘is talking with God.” 

*Prayer is “the divinely appointed 
means by which man cooperates with 
God in order to receive spiritual 


For what was he praying? 


power.” 
How would you define prayer? 


Three Things Prayer Does 


We get further into the heart of the 
matter when we consider what prayer 
can do. After all, any definitions we 
accept must arise from actual experi- 
ence with prayer. 

1. In the midst of adversity, Job 
was advised to curse God and die, but 
after prayer, he replied, “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust him.” Jesus, 
in the agony of the Garden, continued 
in prayer until He was able to view 
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the cross and say, “Thy will be done.” 
Prayer brings us into tune with the 
spirit and purpose of God. In the act 
of prayer, I am changed from a rebel 
into a comrade. Prayer changes my 
relationship to God. 

2. William James referred to God 
as the great Chess Player who waits 
across the board until we move. He 
knows every possible move that we 
can make, and he knows the best pos- 
sible move to make in response. When 
we move, we immediately open new 
possibilities for God to work out his 
next move. There are some things that 
cannot happen to me until I am will- 
ing. Some doors are closed to me until 
I pray. Prayer changes God’s rela- 
tionship to me. 

When the two men in the Gos- 
pel story came to the temple to pray, 
they could not meet God aright until 
they were in the right relationship to 
each other. “Therefore, leave thy gift 
at the altar, and first reconcile thy- 
self with thy brother,’ was Jesus’ ad- 
monition and instruction. To attain 
harmony with God we must establish 
harmony with our fellowmen. Prayer 
changes my relationship to others. 


Answer Your Own Prayers 


As children, we pray, “Give me,” 
or, “Make me,” or “Bless.” So often 
we ask, but then expect God to do all 
the work. A boy may ask for roller 
skates, but is not ready to sacrifice his 
daily treats in order to save up to an- 
swer his own prayer. A girl may ask 
to be made good, but is slow to learn 
self-control and unselfishness. Chil- 
dren may ask God to bless mother, but 


Robert E. Mohr is pastor of St. 


Luke’s, Woodhaven, New York. 
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do not think to be kind and helpful 
to her. That is true of many of us. 
We want God to do all the work; we 
would make him our handyman to do 
our difficult or distasteful tasks. We 
ask for the things we want, but not 
for those things He wants to give us. 
We want Him to be the giver, and we 
want to be the receiver only. 

Often God does not answer such 
prayers because we are not yet ready 
to receive his answer. It is only when 
we learn what prayer really is, and as 
we learn to ask in the spirit of Jesus, 
and as we are ready to co-operate with 
God in the answer to our prayers, that 
we are ready to receive His answer. 

So, to our considerations about 
prayer, we need to add this point— 
when we pray, we must be willing to 
pay the price of the answer to our 
prayers. 

Back To The First Question 

Then, is praying for “things” 
wrong? Certainly not. To believe so 
would be to run counter to the assur- 
ances in the Bible. God wants to hear 
our requests—but there is this danger 
in asking for things: that we do no 
more than ask when there is so much 
that we could do. Prayer is more than 
asking. It is more than begging. 

Intercession (praying for others) 
and petition (praying for ourselves) 
are important aspects of prayer. But in 
such prayers we must be willing to add 
Christ’s “nevertheless” to our requests. 
We frequently cannot see beyond the 
limited circumstance of the moment. 
God can! What we believe is good 
for us may not actually be so. God may 
be accomplishing something far more 
significant by means of what we want 
changed than could be possible other- 
wise. 


When our Lord prayed in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, He made a spe- 
cific request. “Let this cup pass from 
me,’ He prayed. But He recognized 
that there might be something in His 
agony that He could not understand, 
so He fought through to the end, 
“Nevertheless, not my will but thine 
be done.” 

Pray for others and for ourselves— 
yes! But we must place final judgment 
as to the wisdom of our requests in 
the hands of God. 

The Real Test 

John R. Mott said that in his early 
college days he had grave doubts as 
to effectiveness of prayer. He found 
it difficult to believe that prayer could 
change either things or persons. He 
had been imbued with what is some- 
times called the “‘scientific spirit,” 
which emphasizes the absoluteness of 
natural law. To remove the doubts 
which oppressed his mind, Mott de- 
cided to read up on prayer. He read 
43 books. While he found these help- 
ful and sometimes inspiring, they did 


not resolve his doubts. These were 
settled only as he abandoned long dis- 
cussions on prayer and actually began 


to pfay- 
For Worship 


Hymns: 137, 277, 279, 360, 429 (Com- 
mon Service Book) 


Scripture: Luke 11:1-13 


Poem (good for speech choir): 
Lord, what a change within us one short 
hour 


Spent in they presence will avail to make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 

What parched grounds refresh as with a 
shower ! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to 
lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and 
clear; 

We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full 
of power! 

Why, therefore, should we do ourselves 
this wrong, 

Or others—that we are not always strong.” 

—Richard Trench 


See Presentation Aids, pp. 62-63, for dis- 


cussion and presentation ideas. 


Four year-old Bobby was stroking his cat before the fire in 


perfect content. The cat, also happy, began to purr loudly. Bobby 

gazed at her for awhile, then suddenly seized her by the tail and 

dragged her roughly away from the hearth. His mother said: “You 
must not hurt your kitty, Bobby.” 

“Vm not,” said Bobby, “But I’ve got to get her away from the 

fire. She’s beginning to boil.” —The Lookout 
ce) 


The collection department of a big Chicago firm tried a new 
method on a slow-paying account in a small town. 

“Dear Mr. Smith,” the letter began, “what would all of your 
neighbors think if we came to your town and repossessed your 
car?” 

In due course, the letter came back with the message across 
the bottom, “I have taken up this matter with my neighbors, and 
they think it'd be a lousy trick.” 
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Sandra Johnson and Mark Williamson baby-sit 
while Mark’s parents visit prospective members. 


T HE TWO were to meet head-on: 
hip-swinging, jaw-jutting Elvis 
Presley and the two-edged sword of 
the Word of God! 


The advertisements appeared in the 
same issue of the Dixon, III, news- 
paper, announcing two events for the 
same week. One read, “Elvis Presley 
—'Love Me Tender’—Opens with a 
Sneak Preview Saturday Night!’ The 
other said “Christ Comes First’? and 
announced the Northern Illinois Area 
Lutheran Evangelism Mission. 


Although “Love Me Tender’ had 
a head start, Presley finished the week 
second-best to the Rev. Roy P. Setzer, 
guest missioner at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church in Dixon. Pastor Setzer didn’t 
sing, dance, or play the guitar. He 
preached, taught, and discussed evan- 
gelism. 

The competition, of course, was an- 
ticipated. Parish leaders were con- 
cerned about the Mission Week eve- 
nings. They were also afraid of what 
might happen to youth attendance at 
the morning Service and church school 
on the day the Mission was to open— 
because of the “sneak preview’ at 
“midnight on Saturday. So, Sunday 
morning a week before, student assis- 
tant pastor Art Stees arranged a spe- 
cial meeting of the youth of the con- 
-gregation and put the issue to them 
squarely: Elvis or Evangelism? 

The young people were equal to the 
challenge. The next Sunday morning, 
youth attendance in church school and 
at the Service was up! And throughout 
the week, the young people put first 
things first. By the end of the week, 
-a show of hands indicated that not 
more than half of the high school 
group had seen the movie at all! 


ELVIS OR 
EVANGELISM? 


Dixon leaguers 
had to 


make the choice 
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Give Assistance to Mission 


The young people took active roles 
in the Mission also. On Sunday after- 
noon, when the area leadership rally 
was held at St. Paul’s, four of the 
high school girls presented a panel 
discussion on principles and problems 
of winning unchurched youth for the 
Church. 


On Sunday evening, high school 
boys were in charge of the Mission 
service. One assisted the missioner and 
the pastor, the Rev. George J. Curran, 
in the chancel. Six others served as 
ushers, greeted members and guests 
at the door, and then later distributed 
and collected the record-of-worship 
cards, 


Throughout the week, young people 
helped swell attendance at church. But 
some had to miss the services—Luther 
League gitls who contributed free 
baby-sitting to the congregation’s lay 
visitors and to prospective members so 
they could attend the services. 


Most important of all, young people 
went out themselves to make calls. 
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student assistant, Art Stees, puts choice to church youth 


Two boys, for example, soon came 
back disappointed the first evening. 
One teenager whom they had been as- 
signed to visit had not been home. The 
other one said, ‘Not interested!’ But 
the second evening, things changed. 
The same two boys visited a girl who 
had attended St. Paul’s church school 
for several years but had continued to 
decline the pastor’s invitations to his 
instruction class and church member- 
ship. The boys found her home. More- 
over, she had company—a girl friend. 
The visit ended with both girls sign- 
ing the card agreeing to attend the 
pastor’s class and be confirmed. 

And so it went. Pastor Curran’s 
next instruction class will include at 
least five teen-agers because evange- 
lism won over Elvis. 

Meanwhile, what about Presley? 
Well, he had some influence—in at 
least one-home. A little boy greeted 
his father with the announcement that 
he was going to sing a song. “One of 
your Sunday school songs?” asked the 
father. “Yes,” said the three-year-old, 
and “Jesus love me tender. . .” 


John Stiles, left, and Aaron Johnson were assigned to call on Patti Jo 
Beery, right. Arriving at her home, they found she had company—Sybil 
Smith. Result: Both girls signed up for instruction and Confirmation. 


panel discussion on youth visiting in evangelism. Carol 
Wright, Juanita Cox, Joan Grobe, Mary Jean Loescher. 


YOUR SUNDAY BULLETIN 


your suggestions are wanted 


De Jesus ride a white donkey into 
Jerusalem, or was it a brown 
one? I personally had never asked my- 
self the question, and frankly still 
don’t care (maybe it was grey), but 
this is the kind of question I’ve had 
to find answers for recently. 

I edit those church bulletins you 
probably get passed out to you every 
Sunday you attend church—the out- 
sides, that is. Maybe you and your 
pastor do the insides. 

Some years ago, when I was a Lu- 
ther Leaguer at St. John’s Church, 
Jersey Shore, Penna., I had no thought 
at all of ever being an editor of any- 


by 
ROBERT R. CLARK 
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thing. But I did want to be a pastor. 
I got my wish, and spent several happy 
years in the parish ministry. 

Then, why I'll never be sure, I was 
asked to take this job of editing the 
ULCA church bulletins. It was a flat- 
tering offer. Though nothing is more 
important than the work of a parish 
minister, these bulletins go to more 
than 3,000 congregations and are used 
by over 620,000 people like you every 
week, Suddenly I had a congregation 
of over half a million. 

Of course, it isn’t the world’s eas- 
iest job. ,There’s something about a 


weckly deadline when half a million 


people would notice if you missed it, 
that does something murderous to your 
peace of mind. 

Maybe you'd like to know what 
goes into the production of those bul- 
letins you use most every week? It’s 
quite a process, getting them out. And 
many people share the job. 

We have to produce a few more 
than the one a week you might ex- 
pect, for there are special occasions 
like Good Friday, Thanksgiving, and 
special services likely on Christmas 
and during Lent. Each bulletin must 
have a picture or devotional symbol 
on the front cover, appropriate for 
the day or season on which it is to be 
used. This means that the season’s 
theme must be studied, and a search 
made through the Epistle and Gospel 
lessons, the Introit, Collect and Grad- 
ual, for suggestions as to proper treat- 
ment. A glance or two through the 
files of bulletins used in other years 
produces some ideas, and keeps the 
same pictures from being ied over 
and over again. 

Because these bulletins have been 
appearing regularly for more than 15 
years, it often seems that every suit- 
able picture has been used, But the 
search for new ones goes on until 
something is found. We try to find a 
picture that tells a story itself, but 
usually we add a caption (Scripture, 
hymn stanza, prayer) to direct the 
reader's thought to the day’s theme. 

After picture and caption have been 
chosen, the arrangement of this ma- 
terial on the page is carefully 
planned, The picture size is cut to fit 
ithe space; a type face for the caption, 
day, and date are chosen; photostats 
made; reproduction proofs of the type 
prepared; and the whole front page 


pasted together in the exact form it 
is to have on the completed bulletin. 

While this work is being done, the 
back page is growing too. Here again 
study is necessary. What is the sea- 
son? What has been done before? 
What subjects are in demand? How 
keep a balance between inspiration, in- 
formation, church manners and_prac- 
tice, history and doctrine, promotional 
appeals, charts and graphs, stories? 
Because a month's bulletins are usually 
printed at one time, it is necessary to 
have four or five subjects ready to 
announce about four months before 
they will be used. Finding these sub- 
jects is one of the most difficult parts 
of the whole job. 

The messages must next be written. 
Although they are brief—usually not 
over 450 words—each one takes about 
as much time to prepare as does a 
sermon. Maybe a whole book will be 
read on the subject to be discussed. 
Sometimes dozens of books must be 
consulted. Always there must be a 
constant checking of facts, for written 
material is open to critical inspection. 

Once a message has been prepared, 
the size of type in which it is to be 
printed is chosen and its size on the 
page calculated, This may mean that 
the article has to be cut or rewritten. 
Usually it is more interesting to illus- 
trate the message with a drawing, so 
space must be allowed on the page 
for such a picture. A photograph may 
be used, but original drawings are 
more popular. So the editor plans 
something in it which can be illus- 
trated with a drawing. Then he ex- 
plains to the artist what kind of draw- 
ing he wants, and the proportions it 
must have in order to fit the space 
available. 
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After the article has been set in type, 
the proof sheets read and corrected, the 
exact number of lines arranged for, 
and a photostat of the illustration on 
hand, all this material is “‘pasted-up” 
in exactly the position it will have on 
the finished bulletin. Front and back 
“paste-ups’’ are then sent to the print- 
ing plant. 

The editors work is done? Not 
quite. One of the most interesting 
(and humbling) parts of the job 
comes after the “work” is ended— 
answering the mail. 

“Why did you put a goat instead 
of a sheep on the cover—our rural 
people know the difference?” 

“Don’t you know Jesus rode a white 
donkey into Jerusalem, not a brown 
one?” 

“What does SPQR mean?” (We 
got more questions about the letters 
“SPQR’” on our January 22, 1956 
bulletin than about anything else in the 
past two years). 

“If you ever put another crucifix 
on the bulletins, I'll send them back 
immediately!” 

“Why can’t you print the bulletins 
on paper that will work in our mimeo- 
graph machine?” 


“Don't you have anything but 
‘pretty, sentimental’ pictures of 
Jesus ?” 


Of course, there are many letters 
that contain complimentary  para- 
graphs, and all of them are intended 
(we hope) to be constructively critical. 
I try to answer every question that 
reaches me, and I enjoy getting them, 
for they show that the bulletins are 
being read. 

In fact, the mail-bag gives us much 
valuable guidance in the choice of ma- 
terials for our bulletins. A few years 
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ago a painting of the Crucifixion by 
Dali was reproduced on a Lenten 
bulletin. The mail response was sur- 
prisingly favorable. As a result, we 
have dared to use another Dali paint- 
ing, this time for the 1957 World 
Communion bulletin. We think of this 
work as a service to the churches. We 
want it to serve the pastors and people 
in our congregations. We only learn 
about our failures and successes by 
having them pointed out to us by those 
who use them. In fact, we are dis- 
appointed that we never seem to hear 
from young people. What kind of art 
would you like us to use on our bulle- 
tins? What subjects would you like 
to have discussed on the back pages? 
Let me know. 

Besides learning that this job isn’t 
easy, I have also learned that it is no 
one-man task. It makes me think of 
the old story of the organist who vis- 
ited a small church to present a recital 
on the new organ. It was back in the 
days when the “wind” for the organ 
was supplied by a bellows operated 
by a boy hidden within the organ it- 
self. This organist proudly announced, 
“As my first number this evening, I 
will play Moonlight Reverie.” But 
when he pressed the keys, no sound 
came from the instrument. Then he 
heard the voice of the boy who oper- 
ated the bellows, whispering, ‘‘Tell 
them that we will play Moonlight 
Reverie.” 

My share in the work of producing 
the bulletins is just one part of a 
many-sided operation. The man who 
prepares the lay-out of front-page ma- 
terial, and the illustrator who draws 
the pictures for the back page, de- 
serve a great deal of the credit which 
I often get. I write only about 60 per 
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vcent of the messages. Others are pro- 
vided by boards or agencies of the 
church, or by pastors with special skill 
‘in certain fields. (It is a little disturb- 
ing sometimes to have someone say, 
“That bulletin article was the best 
I’ve ever read,’ and know that some- 
one else wrote that particular one.) 

The art department of our pub- 
lishing house has much to do with 
‘the bulletin preparation. It provides 
‘sources from which photographs may 
be secured; contacts artists to do or- 
iginal paintings; prepares charts and 
-gtaphs; touches-up photos; checks all 
ideas and work so they will be artis- 
tically respectable. The administrative 
staff makes the final decisions on the 
art work which is to be used on four- 
color bulletins, and furnishes addi- 
tional checks on the suitability of ma- 
terial. 

The printing department takes care 

of the tremendously complicated tasks 
of getting the pictures and words on 
paper—tasks which require skillful 
photographers, Linotypists, typesetters, 
pressmen, proofreaders, paper-cutters, 
and many others. The mailing and 
business departments care for the of- 
ten-criticized and seldom-praised du- 
ties that are just as important as every 
other cog in the machinery, for you 
can’t use bulletins that never reach 
you. 

Besides the living artists to whom 
we assign work, think of all the great 
artists of the past who, without ever 
having intended to, have a share in 
preparing our church bulletins. The 
past and present, mechanic, artist and 
writer, mailman and church usher— 
all work together in this ministry of 
the printed word. 

And that brings me to the point of 


this presentation—there are all sorts 
of ways of serving the Lord. If any of 
you fellows feel an urge to preach 
from a pulpit and are convinced that 
God wants you to be parish pastors— 
by all means enter the ministry, for 
there is no job more important or 
more in need of consecrated young 
lives today. The same thing is true for 
you gitls who feel an inclination 
toward the diaconate—don’t let any- 
thing sidetrack you. 

But if any of you want to preach, 
and are too “‘stage-frightened’” or 
haven't the voice to do it from a pul- 
pit, then give serious thought to the 
preaching of the word by means of 
the printed page. 

There are openings for well-trained, 
consecrated religious journalists. Writ- 
ers of church school materials are 
needed badly. Religious books are sell- 
ing well, but the supply of competent 
writers in this field is very limited. 
New and fresh ideas in religious art 
are more likely to be acceptable now 
than ever before because the demand 
for religious art is constantly growing. 
Who knows, one of you may be the 
person to fill the gap left by the re- 
cent death of Paul Remmey who has 
done so many fine paintings for our 
bulletin series. 

If your talents are not in the writ- 
ing or painting fields, however, re- 
member that any part of the work of 
producing, printing or distributing 
Christian literature is a way of preach- 
ing the gospel. It may not make you 
rich in this world’s wealth; it may 
not make you famous, but isn’t that 
the way it should be? What greater 
privilege can we have than to preach 
the gospel in any way Christ assigns ? 

Come on in—the water's fine! 
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what can be said 
to those who mistrust 


everybody? 


DANIEL CHU 


by LOUISE MARKS 


Former associate LLA secretary 


Ae Chinese pastor climbed 
reluctantly into his English 
“Baby” Austin and turned the igni- 
tion key. His visit to Balakong had 
been a disheartening one. As he drove 
through the miry village streets, he 
could not help but notice the distress 
and discouragement written on the 
faces of some whom he passed, the 
bitterness and rebellion in the pierc- 
ing eyes of others. 

He brought his car to a stop at the 
barbed wire fence surrounding the vil- 
lage where Malayan guards stood 
waiting to examine his credentials and 
check his car for smuggled food. 
When they were satisfied, they re- 
turned his papers to him, and he hur- 
ried along the modern highway to- 
ward his mission home in Petaling 
Jaya. 

Pastor Daniel Chu felt the over- 
whelming heartache of the family with 
whom he had just visited. The Yeh 
family had been moved to Balakong 
three years before. 

Balakong was one of the 650 so- 
called new villages which the British 
government had formed throughout 
the country. Thousands of Chinese 
families were uprooted from their 
homes near the edge of the jungles 
and their homes burned behind them. 
Forcibly they had been brought into 
these resettlements, carrying only a 
few personal possessions. These fam- 
ilies were held on suspicion of giving 
food and other material aid to the 
Communist Guerillas who roamed the 
wilds of the jungles. Several hundred 
Chinese families were brought to Bal- 


akong. Here they faced urgent prob- 
lems—acquiring adequate food and 
‘clothing for their families, curing the 
disease running rampant, and provid- 
ing even the most elemental education 
for the young. 

“What, O God, can I say to them?” 
prayed Pastor Chu. ‘How can I help 
‘them know that Thou art deeply con- 
cerned about each one of them, and 
ithat Thou dost stand ready to help 
ithem face their difficult problems? 
How can I help them to learn to trust 
Thee when they have learned to mis- 
‘trust everyone around them?” 

The eleven mile trip back to Petal- 
ing Jaya seemed a long one, for great 
burdens lay on the heart of Pastor 
‘Chu. However, the warm, radiant 
‘smile on the face of his wife as she 
greeted him at the door reminded him 
that his own home lay as an island 
of peace in the midst of distress and 
misery. 

After-meal leisure was impossible. 
The family hurriedly placed benches 
in the living room and kitchen where 
evening classes were to be held. Mr. 
and Mrs. Anders Yang assisted Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Chu as faculty members 
of the school of 80 boys and girls, 
ranging from 6 to 23 years of age. 
Here the children learned how to read 
and write Chinese and English. Here 
they learned about the Bible. Here they 
sang hymns of the Church. 

All that was done during the week 
by those connected with the Lutheran 
mission seemed to culminate on Sun- 
day morning when those who cared 
and dared, attended the service of 
worship in the large living room of the 
mission home. Nearly 75 attended 
services each Sunday. 

It costs something to belong to the 


church in Malaya! Church membership 
is open only to those willing to pay 
the price. Communist threat is ever 
present. Some Malayans cannot break 
strong influential family ties steeped 
in Islam or Buddhist traditions. And 
the practice of polygamy runs counter 
to Christian teaching. 

Pastor Chu terminated his period of 
service in Malaya in July, 1955, and 
with his family, traveled to Spring- 
field, Ohio, where he serves as Pastor 
of St. Luke Lutheran Church. The 
work he started in Malaya has since 
been assumed by the Rev. Douglas 
Erickson from Minnesota. 

The work of the mission is essen- 
tially the same as when he was there. 
An ultramodern structure, known as 
Good Shepherd Lutheran Church has 
been completed in Petaling Jaya, just 
a block away from the mission home, 
by the Board of Foreign Missions at 
the cost of $20,000 and provides im- 
proved physical facilities. But the bur- 
dens of the people and the concern of 
the Church continues. 

Pastor Chu feels that the most 
promising field of activity lies in the 
education of the children confined to 
“new villages.” If they are to be edu- 
cated, these children at present have 
only one possibility—Red China with 
its Communist propaganda. The 
church can counter this development 
by establishing a system of trade 
schools in which individuals can be 
trained to become self-sufficient, eco- 
nomically and morally, and where they 
can learn self-respect and _ responsi- 
bility through honest labor. These 
children could become the Christian 
leaders that Malaya must have if the 
people of that country are to know 
inward peace and forgiving love. 
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prayer meetings are 
held at this family’s 
home. 


the clinic van 


clinic 
assistant 
Chang Kam 


Chapel-clinic 
at Selat Pagar 


It is morning in Malaya. The first by MIRIAM PLITT 
rays of the tropic sun are reaching up- 
ward from behind the nearest hill. 
But mist still blankets the village in 
the valley. 

Here and there, lights from kero- 
sene lanterns peep through the cracks 
‘in the wood and thatch huts. Muffled 
voices are heard as the villagers pre- 
pare to go to the forests and fields. 
Occasionally the wail of a baby pierces 
the morning stillness, to be hushed 
by a mother’s soft murmur, “It doesn’t 
matter, it doesn’t matter.” These 
words will be repeated often today. 

At the village gate the rubber tap- 
pers are waiting, their latex pails fast- 
ened to the rear of their bicycles. A 
Malay policeman comes slowly out of 
the concrete command post and opens gy answer to 
the gate. As the tappers file past, each 
is searched perfunctorily for any food Malaya’s maladies 
he may be carrying to the jungle 
people. 

In the coffee shop near the gate, a 
few men are lingering over their morn- 
ing meal. Their tones rise and fall, 
their voices now slow and muffled, 
now quick and emphatic. 

A young man bikes down the main 
road of the village, calling “Good 
morning” in English to a friend. The 
other boy grins and replies “How are 
you?” Several Shoaboys in black EYES OF LOVE 
pants and white blouses yell “How- 
are-you?” in staccato fashion as they 
pass. 

A young man in fresh white trous- 
ers and shirt approaches the door of 
a bungalow and calls “Good morn- 
ing!” in Cantonese. An answer comes 
from within, and presently the door 
is opened by a foreign woman also 
dressed in white, a badge reading 
“Trained Nurse, Federation of Ma- 
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laya” on her upper right pocket. A 
few words are exchanged and the 
nurse hands a pair of keys to the 
young man. He walks a few steps to 
the rear of the Chapel building, and 
opens the Clinic. 

Across the road the pastor and his 
wife are having morning devotions. 
They read John 13:34. Then they 
tay. 

i the Clinic waiting room several 
patients are sitting on the wooden 
benches. The nurse appears at the 
inner door, glances around the room, 
and says “Good morning!” in Can- 
tonese. Then she asks, “Who is num- 
ber one?’ The old man rises with a 
brief smile and follows the nurse into 
the examining room. 

“Well, old friend, how are you to- 
day ?”’ she asks. 

“A little better,’ he answers as he 
rolls up his trousers for her to observe 
the skin disease on his legs. 

“How is your cough?” 

“About the same, but the cough 
medicine helps.” Suddenly loud cry- 
ing is heard from the waiting room, 
and the old man rises with a sigh. 
“My grandson,” he explains. He goes 
to the door and is met by a sobbing 
four-year-old who grabs his leg and 
hides his face from the nurse. 

“It doesn’t matter, We're going 
home now,” soothes the old man. The 
nurse hands him his medicine and 
says, “Walk slowly.” 

“Thank you,” he replies, and taking 
the boy by the hand, walks toward 
the outer door. Just before leaving, he 
turns and glances wistfully at the pic- 


read LLA’s Malaya folder—EYES 
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ture on the far wall. 

A woman bursts into the examining 

room and begins to inform the nurse, 
“My head swims, my heart jumps, my 
back aches, my arms and legs tingle, 
my stomach is uneasy, I can’t sleep!” 

“My children are so naughty, I have 
to shout at them all the time! My hus- 
band plays mah-jong every night and 
wastes our money! And after all our 
hard work, I don’t think we're getting 
a fair price for our tobacco! Tell me, 
Big Sister, what’s my sickness? I’m 
sure it must be heart sickness—my 
heart jumps so all the time!” 

The nurse listens silently, then takes 
the woman’s pulse and asks a few 
questions. The answers are long and 
involved as the patient pours out her 
grievances. The nurse nods sympa- 
thetically. She assures the woman that 
her illness is not so serious and that 
she will give her some medicine that 
will help her. 

The woman heaves a great sigh, 
smiles for the first time since entering 
the clinic, and says, ‘Thank you, Big 
Sister. You have a kind heart.” 

“That is because Jesus is my heart,” 
is the reply. “Why don’t you come 
to the worship meeting this Sunday ? 
Jesus can help your troubles.” 

“Yes, I think I shall come. My 
neighbor tells me it is very nice. They 
sing songs, and the pastor tells about 
Jesus, and sometimes there are sha- 
dow pictures.” She smiles again, says 
“Thank you completely,’ and takes 
her leave. 

Quietly the Malay girl enters with 
her sleeping baby. She smiles shyly at 
the nurse and watches as the scales 
are adjusted. The nurse takes the baby 
and places him carefully on the tray, 
but he awakens and begins to cry. 


“Never mind, it doesn’t matter,” 
soothes the young mother. The nurse 
turns to the Clinic boy who is stand- 
ing in the doorway and says, “Tell her 
that he has gained a pound in the last 
two weeks. He is a strong and healthy 
baby.” The information is translated 
from Cantonese into Malay and the 
gitl smiles appreciatively. 

The nurse measures out a supply of 
vitamin drops. “She can come back in 
‘two weeks, but if he has sickness, come 
right away.” The girl nods as the mes- 
sage is translated and murmurs, 
“Thank you,” in Malay. 

“Number Four!” calls the nurse. 
There is a shuffling of feet and the 
sudden wail, “Don’t want! Don’t 
want!” 

“No needle today,” promises the 
‘mother as she pulls her two small sons 
into the room. 
~ “Don’t be afraid. I like little boys,” 
says the nurse. “Come, let me see your 
ithroat. It doesn’t hurt just to look.” 
‘The older boy approaches warily and 
sticks out his tongue. 

“Ah! So clever!’ praises the nurse. 
“It’s just a little red today. The tonsils 
are better, but you must take a little 
more medicine.” 

The younger boy submits to the ex- 
amination with a few tears, and im- 
mediately whimpers, “Go home! Go 
home!” 

“All right!’ Jaughs the nurse. 
“Here’s your medicine. One small 
spoon every four hours. It’s good 
medicine—very sweet!” 

“Thank you, Big Sister,’ says the 
mother as the children pull her out the 
door. 

The thin man with the cough en- 
ters the examining room. 

“Please sit down,” says the nurse 


as she goes about preparing his daily 
Streptomycin. “How are you feeling 
today ?”’ 

“Oh, not so bad,” he replies. “My 
cough is less troublesome.” 

“Next week you must return to the 

hospital to be examined by the doctor 
again and have another x-ray. It’s 
really a pity that the hospital is so 
crowded they didn’t have room for 
you.” 
“It doesn’t matter,” says the man. 
“The doctor said that if I didn’t do 
any work and rested at home, and got 
my medicine here, I should get bet- 
ter. And I do feel better than I did 
a month ago.” 

He winces as the nurse gives the 
injection. “How is your wife?” she 
asks “I missed her in church last Sun- 
day.” 

“She came in so late from the fields 
and was so tired that she didn’t come. 
She works too hard. It’s so difficult 
now for her to make the living for 
me and the children. I ought to go 
back to work.” 

“No, don’t do that. Your sickness 
will get worse and make it even hard- 
er for your wife. Besides, she under- 
stands that you must rest in order to 
get well, and she doesn’t complain.” 

“Yes, she is a good wife,” the man 
agrees, 


It is afternoon. The hot sun shines 
unmercifully on the tappers returning 
from work, their clothes clinging to 
their bodies, their faces glistening 
with drops of perspiration. They have 
had nothing to eat since early morn- 
ing; no food can be taken outside the 
village gate. 

As they approach the gate, it opens 


ail 


to allow a white van to pass through. 
One the side of the van is an emblem 
with a cross at the center. The nurse is 
driving. The pastor sits beside her, 
clutching a worn leather case. The 
Clinic boy sits in the back. 

A few miles down the road the van 
turns into another village and comes 
to a stop by the local community hall. 
The three get out of the van and begin 
to unload medicines and carry them 
into the hall. A crowd of patients 
await them. 


While the nurse cares for the pa- 
tients, the pastor is making house vis- 
itations in the village. A group of 
children go with him, some leading 
the way, others following and calling, 
“Red-haired devil!’ At every house he 
hands out tracts and invites the people 
to the evangelistic meetings. He has 
been in this area for over a year and 
many people know him. Often they 
invite him to sit down and have a cup 
of tea or orange water. They enjoy 
talking with him because he speaks 
Chinese very cleverly and knows very 
much about the ancestral land, having 
lived there for twenty years. He 
knows them and understands their 
problems. He listens to what they have 
to say and tries to help them. They 
wish that there were more “red-haired 
devils’ like him. 

After the last visit has been made, 
and the last patient treated, the Pastor 
and nurse return home. As they drive 
up to the Clinic, they see an armored 
truck waiting. The British police of- 
ficer looks tired, his chin covered by 
a three-days growth of beard. 


Miriam Plitt is a missionary nurse 
in Upper Perak, Malaya. 


“I’m sorry to bother you,” he says, 
“but I have two lads here who are 
sick.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ “answers the 
nurse, and invites the officer and the 
two Malay soldiers into the Clinic. 

“This one has a bad spot on his 
neck. He just told me about it this 
morning,” says the officer. “They're 
tough lads—they don’t complain 
much.” 

The man has an angry boil on his 
neck and the glands of the neck and 
armpit are swollen. His temperature 
is 102. 

“I’m sorry but I think he’d better 
skip this patrol. I don’t like the looks 
of this. We'll give him some penicillin 
now, and then in the morning you'd 
better send him down to the hospital 
to have this lanced and get a few 
days rest.” 

“Yes, youre right. It makes the pa- 
trol short, but we can’t have the lads 
getting sick in the jungle. Not so easy 
to carry them out. This other one—I 
think he'll have to go down to the 
hospital too—says he can’t breathe.” 

“Tell him to come over here to the 
light so I can have a look at his throat. 
I’m sorry but I can’t speak very much 
Malay.” 

The second man’s tonsils are en- 
larged and infected, partially obstruct- 
ing his air passage. “I’m afraid he’s 
out for two weeks or so.” | 

The police officer sighs. “Tida ap- 
pa,” he says. (This is the Malay’s “It | 
doesn’t matter.”) Then he - says, 
“Thank you for your trouble,” and 
leaves. 


It is evening in the village. At the | 
community hall someone is beating the 


rass gong to announce a _ boxing 
aatch, Chinese fashion. From the 
ouse half-way down the road comes 
re sound of Mah-jong chips slapped 
n the table during the play. Near the 
thapel one can hear the students re- 
iting their English lessons: “How- 
te-you?” ‘‘I-am-very-well,  thank- 
ou.” 

In his wood and thatch hut, the 
rst Christian of the village ponders 
n his baptism just three weeks before. 
Je hopes that he will be able to go 
> the Bible School to learn more of 
ne Gospel and bring the message back 
2 his people. Since the first evening 
vhen he heard of the loving Jesus, his 
1eart has been full of joy. But some- 
iimes it has been hard to be the first 
lisciple, the only one of the village. 

The pastor and the nurse pause out- 
ide the Chapel to talk for a moment, 
hen go their separate ways. The pas- 
ors mind dwells on the visits he 
made and the people he met. He 
hinks of the work for tomorrow: 
more visits, the Bible class, the eve- 
uing evangelistic meeting. He prays 
‘or strength, for the work does not 
come easily, and he is over sixty. 

The nurse sits on the edge of her 
xed, reading her Bible. She turns to 
fohn 13:34 and reads: A new com- 
mandment I give to you, that you love 
mne another; even as I have loved you, 
‘hat you also love one another. 

It is night in Malaya. The village 
sleeps. But brooding over it is Some- 
ane who watches—with eyes of love. 
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by E. E. FLACK 


the most 
misunderstood book 


—a two part study 


REVELATION 


I 


The most misunderstood book in 
the Bible, Revelation has called forth 
more sects than any other book. People 
differ greatly over such topics as the 
millennium, the end of the world, the 
final judgment, the resurrection of the 
dead, the devil, hell, heaven, and the 
future life—all of which are treated 
in Revelation. Revivalists and others 
play upon the imagination of people 
by preaching exciting sermons about 
the beasts, the angels, the living crea- 
tures, the symbolic numbers, and other 
strange patterns in the Apocalypse (as 
it is sometimes called). The study of 
Revelation throws light upon the cross. 
It exalts Christ. It brings heaven near. 
It provides information, instruction, 
inspiration, and a deeper insight into 
the meaning of the Gospel of redemp- 
tion through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is important for us to know how to 
relate Revelation to the Gospel. 


Study Guide on Revelation 


The following suggestions are of- 
fered for the special study of Revela- 
tion: 

1. Read the entire Apocalypse in 
two uneven sections, chapters 1-3 and 
4-22. The first three chapters set forth 
the introduction, the prologue, and 
the letters to the seven churches. The 
remainder of the Book presents the 
drama of redemption, centering in the 
conquering Christ. 

2. Study the background of the 
Book. Revelation appeared in a period 
of persecution in the last days of the 


Roman Emperor Domitian, about A.D. 
95. The author himself had been ban- 
ished to the Isle of Patmos, a small 
cocky island off the coast of Asia 
Minor. Some courageous Christians 
aad suffered martyrdom for their faith 
in Christ. Others were under the threat 
of death. Still others were tempted to 
give up their faith on promise of 
freedom. Times were terrible. God's 
nelp was sorely needed. Would He 
come to deliver His people? The an- 
swer is the theme of the Book: ‘‘Be- 
nold, I am coming soon!’ How do 
chose times compare with ours? Are 
chere people today living under per- 
secution ? 

3. Consult one or more commen- 
ttaries on Revelation. Read, for ex- 
ample, the writer's commentary, “The 
Revelation of John” in the New Tes- 
tament Commentary (edited by Alle- 
man), or his articles which appeared 
in the “Know your Bible” series on 
“The Book of Revelation” in The Lua- 
theran (August to December, 1950). 

4. Study a map of Asia Minor as 
it appeared in New Testament times, 
moting particularly the seven cities 
where the churches addressed were 
located. 

5. Look up the meaning of spe- 
cial terms employed in Revelation. 
Among the terms appear “Apo- 
calypse”, “Alpha and Omega’, “angel 
of the church”, “seven golden candle- 
sticks”, “hidden manna’, and ‘the 
book of life.” 

6. Note the significance of such 
symbols as numbers, beasts, colors, 
thunder and lightning, and others. An 
apocalypse is a special type of litera- 
ture in which truth is concealed in 
symbols. Apocalyptic has its own 
idiom and symbolism, which the read- 


er should seek to understand. The 
number seven for example, appears 
frequently, as in “the seven churches’, 
“the seven spirits of God’, “the seven 
golden candlesticks’, and “‘the seven 
stars.” 

7. Examine various methods of 
interpretation of Revelation. One 
method is called futuristic. It regards 
the events depicted in the Book as 
designed to take place in the far dis- 
tant future, the time of the end. An- 
other method is called the continuous 
historical. It sees the events as repeated 
at different times in history. For ex- 
ample, the Antichrist is at one time 
considered to be the Pope; at another, 
a Hitler or a Stalin; at another, some 
other vicious world figure. The most 
satisfactory method is the so-called 
contemporary historical, which regards 
the situation described as that of 
John’s day, but involving truths of 
abiding significance. 


Survey of Chapters 1-3 


I. Introduction (1:1-8) 

The real title of the Book is “The 
Revelation of Jesus Christ.” It is the 
message which Christ revealed to John 
to announce to his brethren in their 
persecution and distress. The witness 
of John is threefold: to the Word of 
God, the witness which Jesus bore, 
and the visions which he saw. A three- 
fold blessing is pronounced: upon the 
reader, the hearers, and those who 
give heed to its instruction. All this 
shows that the Book was intended to 
be read in the churches. The message 
is both an apocalypse and a prophecy: 
an apocalypse, in that it is a disclosure 
of hidden truth; a prophecy, in that it 
sets forth things soon to come to pass 
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John greets the seven churches of 
Asia Minor, which are representative 
of the whole Church, in the name of 
the Triune God (v. 4). He character- 
izes Christ as “the faithful witness, 
the first begotten of the dead, and the 
ruler of the kings of the earth.” And 
he salutes “Him who loves us, and 
has freed us from our sins by his 
blood.” Revelation makes much of the 
cross. The “Alpha and the Omega” 
are the first and last letters of the 
Greek alphabet, pointing to the com- 
pleteness and supremacy of God in 
Christ. 


II. The Prologue (1:9-20) 

In this section, John calls attention 
to his own suffering for his faith in 
exile on the Isle of Patmos—'‘for the 
word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus,” (v. 9)—and indicates the cir- 
cumstances under which he received 
his vision. He was “in the Spirit,” in 
a deep ecstatic or spiritual experience, 
“on the Lord’s day,” here mentioned 
for the first time in Scripture (v. 10). 
In his vision he was directed to send 
a message to the seven churches in the 
order of travel (v.11). 

As he turned to view the scene, he 
caught a glorious glimpse of the 
Christ, whom he describes in apo- 
calyptic patterns as ‘‘one like a son 
of man,” etc., in imagery taken largely 
from Ezekiel and Daniel, though not 
by direct quotation. The Book of 
Daniel is the model for all later apo- 
calypses. The descriptions point to the 
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authority, dignity, majesty, power, 
and might of Christ, the risen and 
victorious Lord, who stands in the 
midst of the churches (v. 20). 


III. The Letters to the Seven 
Churches (2:1-3:22) 


These seven messages are not to be 
regarded as separate letters sent to the 
churches named but a combined parts 
of the whole epistle intended for all 
churches. They all follow the same 
general pattern. That formula includes 
in brief (1) an address to ‘‘the angel 
of the church’; (2) a characterization 
of the Christ, such as appears in the 
Prologue (1:9-20); (3) a word of 
commendation; (4) a pronouncement 
of condemnation; (5) an appeal to 
penitence; (6) a promised blessing: 
and (7) a reference to the Spirit 
speaking to the churches. 

The “angel of the church” is often 
interpreted as the messenger who bore 
the letter, the pastor, bishop, or over- 
seer, but it is preferable to regard the 
reference as to the heavenly counter- 
part or guardian spirit, though the 
message is to the church itself. In apo- 
calyptic, the action takes place in the 
celestial realm. 

1. The Message to Ephesus (2:1- 
7). This was a foremost city of the 
province of Asia Minor. It was a cen- 
ter of emperor worship. The congre- 
gation established by Paul and his 
companions was strong. The Ephesian 
Christians are commended for their 
(1) diligence; (2) endurance of hard- 
ships; (3) devotion to the truth; (4) 
exposure of imposters; (5) hatred of 
wickedness. Do you know of Chris- 
tians in our day who display such 
courage and fortitude in the face of 
persecution? On the other hand, the 


thurch in Ephesus had lost its first 
‘ove, as have many congregations in 
sur time. Hence the appeal to repen- 
ance and revival of active faith. The 
vromised blessing for the faithful is 
he privilege of partaking of ‘‘the tree 
of life.” “To him who conquers’’ re- 
‘ers to the victor in the struggle, the 
aithful martyr, the persevering soul, 
‘he heir of the promise. 

2. The Message to Smyrna (2:8- 
1). Situated about forty miles north 
»f Ephesus, this city claimed first place 
‘mong the cities of the province. It 
vas a wealthy commercial city, with 
“xtensive trade, and a center also of 
‘mperor worship. Quite appropriately, 
christ addresses it as “the first and the 
ast...’ The church here requires 
1o censure. Enduring persecution at 
the hands of both Jews and pagans, 
he Christians in Smyrna maintained 
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courage under trial and distress, im- 
prisonment and even martyrdom. At 
a later time Polycarp, the very bishop 
of Smyrna, was burned at the stake 
at the age of eighty-six. Asked to 
deny Christ, he said, “‘All these years 
Christ has kept me. Shall I deny him 
now ? Never!” So he went to a martyr’s 
death. Would we have such faith and 
courage today? The promise to the 
faithful is “the crown of life.” 

3. The Message to Pergamum (2: 
12-17). This city was located about 
fifty miles northeast of Smyrna. It was 
famous for its cults, its school of 
medicine, and its temple erected to 
Caesar Augustus. It is called ‘‘the seat 
of Satan.” Wickedness flourished 
there, as in so many modern cities. 
One of the martyr citizens was named 
Antipas (v. 13). The church is com- 
mended for its courage and confes- 
sion, but it is condemned for the com- 
promising ways of some of its mem- 
bers, who tolerated wicked practices, 
such as obtained in ancient Israel in 
the days of Balaam. Repentance is de- 
manded on pain of judgment. Do you 
know of church members today who 
compromise their faith by engaging 
in worldly ways? He who perseveres 
in the faith is assured of the privilege 
of eating “the hidden manna,” and 
of receiving an inscribed stone typi- 
fying acquital or reward. 

4. The Message to Thyatira (2:18- 
29). This city of Lydia, lying about 
forty miles from Pergamum, was 
famous for its industries, especially 
the manufacturing of woolen goods. 
Lydia, a seller of purple from Thya- 
tira, was the first reported European 
convert. Doubtless she helped Paul or- 
ganize the church at Philippi. The 
evil influences of trade guilds and pa- 
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gan practices call forth the longest of 
the seven letters. Christ commends the 
Christians at Thyatira for their charity, 
service, faith, and endurance, but con- 
demns them for harboring a Jezebel 
of a woman who engaged in wicked 
works. The victor in the struggle is 
promised authority to rule over the 
nations. 

5. The Message to Sardis (3:1-6). 
Thirty miles south of Thyatira lay this 
city, famous as a trade center. Long 
a capital of rich Lydia, Sardis was a 
wealthy city. Its inhabitants lived in 
luxury. This was not good for the 
growth of the spiritual life. As the 
city was caught off guard and captured 
on two different occasions, so the 
Christians are warned to watch their 
situation, remember their early zeal, 
and to guard their sacred trust. Those 
who keep themselves free from pagan 
practices are promised eternal life in 
terms of wearing white array and hay- 
ing their names recorded in the book 
of life. 

6. The Message to Philadelphia 
(3:7-13). At the gateway to fertile 
vineyards lay this city, twenty-eight 


miles southeast of Sardis. The Chris- 
tians in this place are commended 
rather than censured. They were suf- 
fering hardships, particularly at the 
hands of Jews. But Christ, who has 
the key of David, opens before them 
a door assuring them of the privilege 
of higher service in His Kingdom as 
well as opportunity for mission work. 
As the city received a new name, Neo- 
Caesarea, so the victor will receive the 
new name which Christ bestows. 

7. The Message to Laodicea (3:14- 
22). From the hot springs of Hier- 
apolis flowed a stream which became 
lukewarm and nauseating by the time 
it reached Laodicea, a few miles dis- 
tant. This situation affords the pattern 
for the condemnation of lukewarm 
Christians. And how many Christians 
there are who are lukewarm today! 
Laodicea was famous for its riches and 
its noted medical school. But Christ 
offers greater riches and better oint- 
ment for the eyes of faith. Present at 
the door, He promises the person who 
responds intimate fellowship and the 
privilege of reigning with Him in His 
Kingdom. 
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"THE Book of Revelation is divided 

unevenly into two parts. The first 
jpart, chapters 1-3, sets forth an intro- 
‘duction, prologue, and the letters to 
ithe seven churches. The second part, 
chapters 4-22, presents the drama of 
redemption as it unfolds in three suc- 
cessive series of divine judgments 
upon the wicked world leading up to 
‘the scenes of the ultimate victory of 
Christ and the coming of His King- 
dom. It is to this second part that we 
‘now give attention. 


Purpose of This Study 


In approaching the study of chap- 
ters 4-22 we have in mind several 
aims: 

1. To seek to understand the mean- 
ing of apocalyptic in relation to 
prophecy. 

2. To find a satisfactory method of 
interpreting Scripture. 

3. To acquire a knowledge of the 
meaning of apocalyptic symbolism. 

4. To seek to discover the bearing of 
Revelation on our life today. 


Prophecy-Apocalyptic 

Prophecy and apocalyptic are two 
types of expression in Scripture. The 
former appears largely in the Old 
Testament in such books as Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Amos, Hosea, the latter, in 
such late books as Ezekiel, Daniel, in- 
tertestamental books, Enoch, Baruch, 
certain teachings of our Lord in the 
Gospels (Matthew 25, Mark 13, Luke 


21), and the Book of Revelation. 
Modern study of the Bible has brought 
fresh understanding of the significance 
of apocalyptic. In comparing these two 
we note certain resemblances and 
numerous differences: 


A. Resemblances. Prophecy and 
apocalyptic are similar in the fol- 
lowing respects: 


1. Both claim divine inspiration and fol- 
low in a succession of agencies of revela- 
tion, namely seers, prophets, scribes, and 
apocalyptists. God was a seer; Isaiah, a 
prophet; Ezra, a scribe; and John, an 
apocalyptist. 

2. Both employ the same channels of 
expression to make known God's will, 
namely visions, symbols, allegories, and 
other literary devices. 

3. Both present a profound hope, the 
hope of the coming of a Messiah or De- 
liverer of His people. 


4. Both are concerned with the same ob- 
jects—the overthrow of evil and the reali- 
zation of the kingdom of God. 


5. Both are ethical, that is, they contend 
against moral evils in society, such as 
drunkenness, debauchery, lewdness, impur- 
ity, infidelity, and other forms of wicked- 
ness. 


6. Both are dependent and complemen- 
tary. Prophecy depends on apocalyptic to 
complete its unfulfilled announcements; 
apocalyptic, on prophecy to: provide its pat- 
terns of revelation. The two complement 
each other and converge in New Testament 
thought. The Book of Revelation is called 
both a “prophecy” (1:3) and an “‘apoca- 
lypse” (1:1). 
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B. Differences. Prophecy and 
apocalyptic differ in the following: 


1. The prophet is a preacher, while the 
apocalyptist is a writer behind the scenes. 
Many apocalyptists conceal their identity 
behind the names of ancient heroes of the 
faith, such as Adam, Moses, Enoch, etc. 

2. Prophecy deals with the present situa- 
tion in a limited way (Amos struck at the 
social injustices of his day); apocalyptic, 
on the other hand, despairing of the pres- 
ent, deals largely with the past and the 
future. 

3. Prophecy is a philosophy of history; 
apocalyptic, a philosophy of religion. The 
one finds meaning in the events of Hebrew 
history, while the other turns to the celes- 
tial realm of angelic figures and hidden 
truths. 

4. Prophecy has a _ practical interest 
touching current wars, social situations, 
present-day conflicts of men and nations; 
apocalyptic presents an outline of the di- 
vine plan of the universe from creation to 
the end of time. 

5. Prophecy uses symbols sparingly; 
apocalyptic, profusely. In the latter appear 
all sorts of figures, such as symbolic colors, 
numbers, beasts, angelic forms, and storms. 

6. Prophecy is patient and optimistic; 
apocalyptic, pessimistic. The one sets forth 
the hope of a better world; the other sees 
the world growing worse, so that the only 
hope lies in God’s sudden intervention. 

7. Prophecy is largely national, con- 
cerned with Israel’s destiny; apocalyptic, 
despairing of all national hopes, looks to 
the New Jerusalem from above. 

8. Prophecy is conditional, its goal be- 
ing subject to change as God makes changes 
or alterations in His plans; apocalyptic, pre- 
determined, absolute, settled once for all, 
conclusive, certain. Prophecy has no clear 
presentation of the resurrection to eternal 
life through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Survey of Revelation 4-22 


I. The Vision of God and of the 
Lamb (4:1-5:14) 
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In these two chapters, the seer or 
apocalyptist presents in panoramic. 
view the drama of redemption in a 
succession of enactments designed to 
comfort Christians under persecution. 
First of all, he is enabled through his 
deep spiritual experience to look 
through the door in the vault of 
heaven and view God on His throne 
set for judgment. The vision is too 
marvelous to describe except in veiled 
mysteries. 

God sits on His throne in all His 
glory and majesty, with the brilliance 
of sparkling gems and encircling rain- 
bow. About the throne appear twenty- 
four thrones, on which as many elders 
sit. This is the court of heaven. Thun- 
der and lightnings announce the com- 
ing of judgment. 

Four living creatures on the sides of 
the throne reveal distinctive features. 
The one appearing like a lion sym- 
bolizes the fierceness of God’s wrath; 
the ox, His almighty power; the man, 
the knowledge or omniscience of God; 
and the flying eagle, the swiftness of 
the execution of His judgments. These 
living creatures sing their Trisagion, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy .. .’ And the 
elders worship in praise of the Cre- 
ator. 

In connection with this vision of 
the enthroned Majesty, appears in 
chapter 5, the scene of the Lamb, Who 
alone is able to release the seals of 
the book of destiny which God holds 
in His right hand. When it is dis- 
covered that the Lamb is Victor, a 
great chorus of praise ascends in wor- 
ship of Him. “Worthy is the Lamb 
who was slain... .” is a glorious paean 
of praise of the Redeemer. Revelation 
has been the source of and inspiration 
for many of the greatest hymns, ora- 


‘orios, cantatas, and hallelujah choruses 
of the Church. Can you name some of 
chem ? 


(I. First Series of Judgments: The 
Seven Seals (6:1-8.2) 


Chapters 4 and 5 are followed by 
che first of a three-fold series of dra- 
matic enactments, seals, trumpets, and 
Scowls. When the Lamb opens the 
seven seals of the book of destiny, 
striking scenes appear. With the open- 
ing of the first four seals the four 
horsemen of the Apocalypse appear. 
They represent four sore judgments— 
war, civil strife, famine, and pestil- 
ence, as distinguished by the color of 
the horses. The fifth scene is that of 
the martyrs crying to God for venge- 
ance upon this evil age. The sixth 
teveals convulsions in the universe 
affecting all classes and conditions of 
men. 

The great question is: “Who can 
stand?” Then, following the opening 
of the sixth seal, appear two interludes 
or breaks in the drama, depicting 
scenes for the encouragement and com- 
fort of the faithful. How comforting 
are the words, “God shall wipe away 
every tear from their eyes.” With such 
assurance men are able to face even 
martyrdom. The opening of the 
seventh seal does not conclude the 
judgments, but introduces a new cycle 
of events of even greater import, set 
forth by God’s ministering angels. 


III. Second Series of Judgments: 

The Trumpets (8:3-11:19) 

In this section appears the second 
series of divine visitations in the seven 
trumpet blasts made by the seven 
angels. The sounding of the first four 
trumpets introduces judgments affect- 


ing the physical universe—the earth, 
sea, rivers, and heavenly bodies, catas- 
trophes like the plagues of Egypt of 
old, with worse woes to come. Then, 
with the fifth trumpet blast, smoke 
appears from the bottomless pit, turn- 
ing out to be a cloud of demonic lo- 
custs, which torture men unmercifully, 
though they do not affect those sealed 
of God. The sixth trumpet blast re- 
lease a plague of hellish horsemen, 
who, in war array, produce a whole- 
sale slaughter; yet they leave the pagan 
world indulgent in wickedness and 
impenitent. 

As in the case of the seals, two in- 
terludes or breaks appear between the 
sixth and seventh trumpet blasts (chs. 
10 and 11). 

When the seventh angel sounds his 
trumpet, voices in heaven resound with 
triumphant cry, “The kingdom of the 
world is become the kingdom of our 
Hordsandrof- his) Christa gee (LIRI5): 
All heaven resounds with the note of 
victory, the victory of Christ. 


IV. Conflict between God and the 

Dragon (12:1-14-20) 

According to this section, there was 
war in heaven, but the Devil is cast 
out, so our victory is assured already. 
Coming down to earth, the old Serpent 
persecuted the Church, the mother of 
the people of God, and sought to de- 
stroy the Messiah, the seed of the 
woman, at his birth. Failing in all this, 
he pours out his fury upon her other 
progeny, but in vain. 

The beast rising out of the sea is a 
reflection of pagan Rome, whose em- 
peror worship threatened to destroy 
the Church. The priest of this cult in 
the province of Asia Minor was par- 
ticularly aggressive in imposing the 
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practice on Christians at the threat of 
martyrdom. The beast has his mark 
which he imposes on all subjects, but 
his number, 666, is an imperfect seal. 


The scene of the Lamb on Mount 
Zion with His glorious company sealed 
of God (ch. 14) 1s reassuring. The 
situation is tense. The conflict is seri- 
ous. But, according to angelic an- 
nouncement, Rome, the embodiment 
of the demonic, is doomed and the 
martyrs are victors. 


V. Third Series of Judgments: The 
Bowls (15:1-16:21) 


In the pouring out of the content 
of the bowls, judgment is liquefied as 
red hot molten iron. Prior to the re- 
leasing of the judgments, in anticipa- 
tion of victory, a celestial scene ap- 
pears of redeemed martyrs, singing the 
song of Moses and of the Lamb, thus 
connecting the first great victory of 
God’s people with the final. 


The judgments experienced in the 
pouring out of the contents of the 
bowls of wrath are more severe than 
those of the preceding series. The first 
four of the seven plagues afflict the 
whole of the pagan world with great 
severity like the plagues of Egypt, in- 
cluding foul sores, waters turned into 
blood, and the sun intensified with 
scorching heat. The fifth plague struck 
at the throne of the beast, turning his 
kingdom into darkness; the sixth dried 
up the Euphrates in preparation for 
the kings of the East to come in con- 
quest of Rome; and the seventh con- 
cluded the series in a great and fear- 
ful earthquake, with colossal up- 
heavals, thunder, lightning, and the 
falling of hailstones of great magni- 
tude. Still men remain impenitent. 
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VI. The Final Conflict: The Vic- 
tory of Christ (17:1-20-15) 


The great harlot, or scarlet woman, 
embodied in pagan Rome, is brought 
to judgment. She is called “Babylon” 
because, like that ancient city, she se- 
duced the nations by her idolatrous 
and adulterous practices, her luxury 
and debauchery, her intoxication with 
the blood of the martyrs, and her 
rulership of the nations. Her wicked 
ruler Nero, as the Antichrist, with his 
cohorts challenges the Lamb in a great 
and final conflict. 

The destruction of Babylon or 
Rome is announced and a dirge is 
delivered over her downfall by kings, 
merchants, and mariners, who profited 
through her traffic. The final chant of 
doom shows the city left completely 
desolate. Heaven rejoices over her 
devastation. 

Then Christ appears, riding a white 
horse, in symbol of victory, and with 
him the armies of heaven. As King 
of kings and Lord of lords, He goes 
forth in battle array, conquers the 
Antichrist and his companies, and con- 
signs them to the lake of fire and 
brimstone. The Devil is bound a thou- 
sand years, a symbol of completeness 
from which the idea of a millennium 
is derived. He is released for a time, 
but finally is cast down forever into 
the lake of fire, with all those whose 
names are not recorded in the Lamb’s 
book of life. 


VII. Vision of the New Jerusalem 

(21:1-22:5) 

Following disposition of the wicked, 
attention is turned to the righteous 
who are to enjoy the bliss of the New 
Jerusalem, depicted as the Bride of 


she Lamb adorned for her husband. 
The description staggers the imagina- 
on. The City four-square shines in 
gem-like glory, with streets of gold, 
gates of pearl, and walls of precious 
stones, and with God the Almighty 
and the Lamb its temple and light. 
Old Jerusalem had no suitable sup- 
oly of water, but the New Jerusalem, 
‘n contrast, has a stream that ‘makes 
glad the city of God.” On its banks 
appears the tree of life with all manner 
of fruits and with medicinal leaves 
for the healing of the nations. His own 
worship the Lamb in glory and vic- 
sory. What a comfort for Christians, 


and especially for those facing perse- 
cution and martyrdom! 


VIII. The Epilogue (22:6-21) 

The Book closes with a reassurance 
that Christ is coming soon, that the 
message of John is complete and gen- 
uine, and that no change dare be made 
in the text on penalty of plague. This 
is the copyright of Christ: the truth 
may not be altered. He comes as ‘the 
Alpha and the Omega . . .”” The con- 


clusion is the early church prayer of 
Lord 


expectanc “Amen Come 
y; ) 


Jesus!” 
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AIRPLANE 
PARTY 


here’s a chance 


to rocket 


To advertise your airplane party, 
make posters using the idea of air- 
craft. Paste balloons, blimps, and air- 
planes on heavy paper. Make some 
original statement like, “If you really 
want to float on clouds, come to our 
airplane party...” Or “We don’t 
want to keep you up in the air, but 
we're having an airplane party .. .” 

Cottony clouds or stars may serve 
as decorations. Put a sign on the door 
saying “Airport.” To give the idea 
of wind, set up electric fans with paper 
streamers tied to them. 


Airplane Repairs 

On separate slips of paper, write 
the names of 15 parts of an airplane— 
propeller, motor, wing, fuselage, gas 
tank, cock pit, etc. A name is pinned 
to the back of each player. Give each 
player a paper and pencil. He is to 
find the names of the parts of the air- 
plane without letting anyone see his. 
The object of the game is to see who 
can get the full list of parts the 
quickest. 

In the Air 

After the mixing game above, the 
names that are on the backs of the 
players are put on the front, and the 
players are seated in a circle, with all 
chairs occupied. The leader tells a story 
in which she uses different parts of 
the air-ship. As the story is told the 
players having the parts rise and act 
them out. At the word A?rplane, all 
must get up and change places, where- 
upon the leader tries to get a chair. 
The one left out continues the story. 


Airplane Ride 
Players are taken into a separate 
room one at a time. They are told that 
they are going to take ar airplane 


tide. A board about six feet long and 
-welve inches wide is placed across 
“wo chairs. “It is on this airplane that 
you are going to ride,” the player is 
‘old. Each passenger, blindfolded, 
may place his hand on the shoulder 
of the pilot for moral support. Two 
others raise the board slightly from 
she chair. As they do this, the pilot 
stoops down slowly to make the player 
feel he is being raised into the air. 
Then someone calls out, “Look out for 
the ceiling.” At the same time, an- 
other person taps the passenger on 
the head with a broom. Usually the 
passenger will jump at this time. Will 
he be surprised to discover he is such 
a short distance from the floor! Per- 
haps you will want to put a mat down 
so that the passenger will not injure 
himself as he makes the daring leap. 


Hidden Airplanes 

Have airplanes cut out of paper 
and hidden around the room. Upon 
a signal from the leader, all hunt for 
the airplanes. They may be numbered, 
and the person finding them gets a 
score equal to the total of the numbers 
on the back of his planes. 


Airplanes Fly 
Airplanes Fly is really Birds Fly or 
Simon Says. See how many of your 
leaguers you can get to flap their 
wings when you say, “Dogs fly’ and 
yet stand still when you say, ‘‘Jets 
fly.” 
Ground Work 
This is a relay race for the boys. 
Select four or five boys to play the 
game. Put about four crackers on small 
plates and set these on the floor about 
ten feet apart. The players toe a mark, 
and at the signal from the leader, they 


hop to the first cracker and get down 
on “all fours’ as they are not per- 
mitted to use the other foot or touch 
it to the floor. The crackers must not 
be touched with the hands, but must 
be picked up with the mouth. When 
all four crackers have been eaten, the 
players hop back to the starting point, 
and the one arriving there first is de- 
clared the winner. To prolong the 
game, the contestants might be re- 
quired to whistle a tune, and the one 
who first was able to do this be de- 
clared the winner. 


Inflate the Blimps 
This is a race for the girls. Give 
each one a balloon. Have the girls 
blow up the balloons, the first one 
bursting hers is the winner. 


Airplane Take-Off 


Airplanes must take-off, so your 
party must have some ‘‘take-offs’”’ too. 
Try the following: 

For the boys: a boy, dressing for a 
date, who can’t find his tie clasp; a 
man having his picture taken; a man 
shopping for his wife; a man playing 

olf. 


For the girls: a girl smoking; a girl 
applying make up; a girl baiting a 
fish hook; a girl baking a cake. 

For more hilarity, you may want 
to switch and let the boys do the 
girls’ imitations and vice versa. 


Flight Snack 


This is what everyone has been 
waiting for. Serve doughnuts and 
chocolate milk, plus plenty of pretzels 
and potato chips. If you have a fam- 
ished group, you may want to go in 
for something bigger, such as sand- 
wiches and potato salad, coke and ice 
cream. 
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by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


Man on Fire 
(M-G-M) 

Following the pattern of his more 
recent pictures, here’s Bing Crosby in 
another straight role, this time as de- 
fendant in a legal action to reopen 
the matter of custody of a minor child 
in a divorce situation. Plot is handled 
with restraint and sincerity by a cap- 
able cast of players, which includes son 
Malcolm Brodrick, new personality 
Inger Stevens, and woman judge Anne 
Seymour. Private hearing in the 
judge’s quarters is a big scene with a 
bombshell finish (judge’s decision) . 

Title tune is sung by Bing through 
the opening credits, and by the Ames 
Brothers elsewhere. “‘Clever bits of 
dialogue break tension and bring fre- 
quent audience laughter.’ Good dra- 
matic music score as well. 
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Night Passage 
(Universal-International) 

The theme song, ‘You can’t Get Far 
Without a Railroad,” just about sums 
it up for James Stewart and Audie 
Murphy, but for different reasons. 
Jimmy, a true-blue western railroad 
man (as was his Dad) is always find- 
ing his younger, impetuous brother 
on the wrong side of the law. Some- 
body is making a good thing out of 
staging a series of train robberies and 
Jimmy is pretty sure that Audie’s with 
them. However, he makes one last try 
at reforming him. 

Beautiful mountain scenery in Tech- 
nicolor and Technirama, new wide- 
screen color process. Sort of hard to 
get used to Audie as a “wrong-one” 
though. With Dan Duryea, Dianne 
Foster, Elaine Stewart and Brandon de 
Wilde. 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 


MAN ON FIRE 


2, 


BOO 


REVIE 


JCME 57-58 OVERSEAS THEME 


JAPAN 


“Uncanny” is the word for it! The 
Board of Managers of the Joint Com- 
mission on Missionary Education has 
an unerring habit of selecting—several 
years ahead—mission study themes on 
areas and problems that reach a peak 
of importance at the exact time they 
are being studied in the churches. 

For the year 1957-58, it looks as 
if it has been done again! Last month, 
features of the theme “Christ, the 
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Church and Race” were outlined; what 
more up-to-date subject ?—The “over- 
seas’ theme for this year: Japan. 

After the close of World War II, 
a group of leading American church- 
men went to Japan, returning a pre- 
war visit of Japanese churchmen to 
the United States. Their pilgrimage 
was no mere gesture of courtesy. They 
carried with them the love and concern 
of the North American churches for 
fellow Christians in a distressed land. 
Their visit was an affirmation of the 
fact that union through brotherhood 
in Christ cannot be dissipated by the 
outrages of human hate. 

The ties between the Japanese 
church and churches in North America 
have never been broken. They are 
stronger today than they have ever 
been. 

Japan today is in process of becom- 
ing a new nation. Torn by many forces, 


fit is in the grip of a struggle for con- 
rol that has explosive potentials equal 
to that of the A-bomb that struck 
‘Hiroshima. 

The major purpose of the projected 
study on Japan is to give North Ameri- 
-an Christians an opportunity to look 
at that country, seeing its achieve- 
nents, shortcomings, and new direc- 
sions from the Christian perspective. 
{t aims to help Americans and Cana- 
dians discover the implications of the 
Japanese renaissance for all Christen- 
dom. 

The projected study of Japan will 
aelp Christians on this side of the 
Pacific to understand the development 
of the Japanese church and the vital 
tole it is playing as the nation tries 
‘to find new direction. It will show us 
how we may giev support to Japanese 
Christians as they take their stand for 
eternal values against the forces of 
reaction and violence. 

Through a program of materials 
planned by the twenty-eight denomin- 
ations of the JCME, including the Lu- 
ther League of America, and published 
by the Friendship Press, church groups 
will be given the information, theo- 
logical bases, and methods needed to 
consider intelligently such problems as 
‘the present role of the Japanese 
church, the support needed from 
American and Canadian churches, and 
the place of Japanese Christianity in 
the total pattern of the world church. 
A creative use of the materials will 
suggest answers and follow-up action. 

JCME books this year will aim to 
help young people know more about 
the Japanese, especially those their 
own age, and develop an interest in 
the work of Christians in Japan. Today 
teenagers and students are increasingly 
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aware of geographical, political, and 
economical facts about Japan. Friend- 
ship Press books on the theme, offer 
an opportunity to get an understand- 
ing of problems in the Land of the 
Rising Sun that will add meaning to 
facts learned in school and help de- 
velop a sense of Christian world 
brotherhood. 

In 1959 the Protestant church in 
Japan will celebrate its one-hundredth 
anniversary. Ten Against the Storm by 
Marianna Nugent Prichard and Nor- 
man Young Prichard ($1.25)  spot- 
lights the lives of outstanding Japanese 
Christians whose leadership has been 
significant during their country’s first 
Protestant century. Through the 
dreams, faith, and achievements of 
these men and women, the reader will 
be able to see the growth of the Chris- 
tian faith in Japan from the days of 
Joseph Hardy Niishima, pioneer lead- 
er, to the present. The lives of these 
Christians—teachers, evangelists, re- 
formers, ministers—and the devotion 
of those who are at work in Japan to- 
day demonstrate how much Japanese 
Christians have contributed and are 
contributing to the life of their coun- 
try and the world. 

Drawings and articles by students in 
schools throughout Japan are featured 
in With Pen and Brush, compiled by 
Margery Mayer ($1.25). This direct 
communication to American readers 
from Japanese teenagers presents the 
latter's ideas on their country, home 
and friends, school, individual respon- 
sibility, beauty, war and peace, and 
faith. The book includes a foreword by 
the compiler; four sections in which 
the high school writers tell about “The 
World We See,” “Every Day in Our 
World,” “Our World and Others,” 
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“Our World and God’, drawings by 
teen-age Japanese, and background 
articles by Japanese adults. 

For information on the fun days 
and the fun ways of Japan, there is 
Fun and Festival from Japan by Alice 
E. Gwinn and Esther L. Hibbard 
(50c). This pamphlet is chock full of 
festival suggestions, recipes, poems, 
games, and stories to help in planning 
programs on Japan. 

Plans for using these books as the 
basic resources in directing lively, cre- 
ative meetings of senior high school 
young people at summer conferences, 
local league meetings, and youth coun- 
cils is provided by Marianna N. Prich- 
ard in Youth Guide on Japan (50c). 

Life in Japan is seen through the 
experiences of a Japanese teenager in 
The Full Circle, by Yoskike Uchida 
($1.25). This story of Umeko Kaga- 
wa’s struggle to find herself, her re- 
bellion against accepted patterns tem- 
pered by her natural warmth, is typical 
of teenagers everywhere. The normal 
problems of growing up are further 
complicated in young Umeko’s life by 
the fact that her father is the famous 
Japanese Christian, Toyokiko Kagawa. 
This book is written primarily for 
junior high youth. 

Intermediate advisors will welcome 
for its practical helps in program plan- 
ning the booklet How to Use “The 
Full Circle” by June Parker Goldman 
(50c). ; 

The nuggets of pertinent informa- 
tion in This is Japan by William Ax- 
ling (50c) provide a lively capsule 
view of Japan today. The land and the 
people are sympathetically described, 
and the text includes such subjects as 
education and industry. The story of 
the Christian church in Japan—his- 


torically and in its contemporary set- 
ting—and the country’s present posi- 
tion in Asia and the world are given 
particular emphasis. The variety of in- 
teresting pictures that illustrate it will 
be enjoyed both by individual readers 
and study groups. 

These Friendship Press books are 
for sale through the Sales Office of 
the United Lutheran Church Women, 
700 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Two filmstrips are available for 
sale ($5.00) or rental ($1.50) from 
the United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. “From the Church at 
Nihio” and “Kimiko of Japan” are 
the names of the filmstrips. 
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Our devotions for 1957 appear through 


special 


AUGUST 


arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 


with permission. Copyright 1957. All rights reserved. 


Quiet ‘Time 


by DAR ROA 


The riches of Romans ate not light summer reading. Let free vacation 
time come to your rescue as you re-read spots that seem heavy. Basic question 
raised by Paul is a big one: Is behaving the law of Moses or believing the 
promises of Christ the source of our salvation? Paul tackles the answer so well 
that some law schools use this book as a text in clear thinking. Trace his argu- 
ment. The conclusion means life or death to you! 


/ Romans 3 

Linger on Paul’s questions. 
Match his answers. No one has im- 
munity from sin. Righteous means be- 
ing all right in God’s sight. Can I 
work or woo my way into His favor, 
20? Underline in 21 “But’’ (the con- 
trast), in 22 “through” (the means), 
and in 24 “by”. Does salvation by 
grace alone make the commandments 
of no use, 31? 


Romans 4 


How do Abraham and David 
point up Paul’s purpose? It was Abra- 
ham’s faith, not his works (citcum- 
cision), that counted. Why works at 
all then, 11? Why the law, 15? Tested 
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faith can flourish, 18-21. Justification 
means that God views me “just as 
tho I had never sinned.” 


Romans 5 

How could Christ’s death cover 
the sins of all of us? Answer’s here. 
Two sources of joy in 2-3. Is there a 
contradiction in “justified by faith” in 
1 and “by his blood” in 9? Or is it 
ours and his side of same relation ? 


Romans 6 


Think thru questions asked. 
Since Christ continues to forgive, why 
not keep on sinning? The purpose of 
forgiveness is freedom from our sins. 
Since it cost Him so much, we don’t 
want to take advantage of Him. Re- 


view how 23 nicely summarizes chap- 
ters 5-6. 


Romans 7 

Follow up each “that” in 4. 
Do they reflect your purpose? If we 
are no longer under the law, what's 
it for? To show us our desperate need 
of the Savior. Not being able to keep 
the commandments drives us to Christ 
for forgiveness. Find yourself in 15- 
19 ? Since the struggle between the best 
and worst in us was so severe for Paul, 
we can anticipate turmoil too. 


Romans 8:1-25 

Many Christians count this their 
favorite Bible chapter. Memorize 8:1 
to toss at Satan when he punctures 
your peace. Underline each mention of 
Spirit. He lives in me, assuring me 
that I am a Christian, 9, 14, 16. 


Romans 8:26-39 

What an advantage to be a 
Christian! List those you discover here. 
God’s purpose in our problems (“in 
everything’) is that we Christians 
might be ‘‘conformed to the image of 
his Son,’ made more Christ-like. Turn 
to 31-39 when troubles come. 


Romans 9 

Feel Paul’s anguish for his 
people? Tho the Jews had many ad- 
vantages, 4-5, they rejected Christ. Is 
God’s Word weak, 6? Is God unjust, 
14? Is God unable to force faith, 19? 
See verses that follow in answering. 
The problem is not with God but with 
all who reject His way of faith. 


Romans 10 
Verse 1 is a prayer for youth. 
Note in 9-10 that telling with lips re- 


inforces belief in our hearts, assuring 
us of saving faith. Expression deepens 
impression. Good News in 13! 14-17 


invites you to consider full-time 
Church vocations. How does faith 
come, 17? 


10 Romans 11:1-12 

God never walks out, but we 

do. Contrast in 6 is recurring theme; 

must be important! Great is our God 

who can use even bad for good, 11. 
Romans 11:13-16 


11 Paul’s pointed purpose, 14, in- 

vites us to use every means to witness. 

Any hope for Jews, 26? 33 offers a 

natural response to this terrific theme. 

36 sums so much with so little. 
Romans 12 


12 Why does he say, ‘therefore ?” 
Because of God’s mercy (not our 
wotks), we can’t help but do good 
works. Doctrine leads to duty, creed 
to conduct. List imperatives here that 
serve as goal posts for your Christian 
life. Tackle one daily, assured that 
8:37 still holds. 
Romans 13 


13 From the personal, Paul moves 

to the specific. We are not isolated 

islands (14:7). It’s natural for teen- 

ers to assert independence. It’s equally 

true that respect for authority is God’s 

plan and our joy where observed. 
Romans 14 


14 Good guidance here for daily 
decisions. We are personally account- 
able to God. Out of love we volun- 
tarily omit activities that cause a 
weaker brother to stumble. At the same 
time, we strengthen his weak spots, 
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19. Main issue is 17-18. Final phrase 


is basic. 
15 Romans 15 
Keeping close to Christ solves 


many intricate issues. Could you quote 
the prayers of 5 & 13 in your letters? 
Inspired tact, yet with point, is illus- 
trated in 14-15. Many years as a mis- 
sionaty in Asia Minor delayed Paul’s 
reaching Rome. But 30-32 did work 
out ! 


16 Romans 16 

Encouraging that God’s Word 
includes people by name, not just 
broad religious principles. He sent His 
Son to die for you! What does Paul 
say of each friend listed here? What 
would he have written about you? 

1 Cor. 


17 Paul’s ee are loaded. Pause 
on every word in 1-3. Ask what it 
means, then what it means to me? 
Are you “called”? Paul is concerned 
that we be ‘‘saints together” and not 
separately. Are you sticking with your 
Christian friends this summer ? 
1Cor82 


18 Paul never paraded his learn- 
ing. He was too busy preaching Christ. 
If you want to experience 2:9, talk 
with a more mature Christian. Don’t 
pretend to know Christianity unless 
you know Christ. You'll foul up on 
2:14ff. Adventure to you! 
lnGorac 


19 Irritations between Christians 
are a mark of spiritual immaturity. 
Relax, soul-winner, on 6. God asks us 
only to sow the seed, He'll do the 
harvesting. 
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20 1 Cor. 4 
Factions in Corinth openly 
raised questions about Paul’s leader- 
ship. Leaders often pay a price that 
includes unkind criticism. Paul wades 
right in, showing that he’s not a dic- 
tator but a servant. Faithfulness, he 
adds, is a servant’s primary duty. 

1 Cor. 5 


2i Paul labeled sin sz. If sex was 
“hush hush” then, Paul probably of- 
fended some sensitive souls by men- 
tioning abnormalities in a pastoral 
letter. (Sex and sin are not synony- 
mous!) The severe discipline sug- 
gested in 5 served as an example to 
others and as a method of leading to 
repentance, the aim of all such dis- 


cipline. 
2 1 Cor. 6 

Strange, Paul argues, that the 
saints who will someday judge the 
whole world are unable to settle dif- 
ferences among themselves. Could 9- 
10 be clearer? 12 helps much in de- 
ciding about questionable amuse- 
ments; review Romans 14. 

1 Cor. 7:1-24 


23 God plans that marriages be 
marvelous, not miserable. 4 suggests 
that it’s not 50/50 but 60/60. Home 
can be the best evangelism center, 12- 
16. Is yours? It can be, if you’re plan- 
ning a Christian marriage. Memorize 


Ue 
24 1 Cor. 7:25-40 

Observe in 26 that the early 
Church lived constantly in eager ex- 
pectation of Christ's quick coming. 
This is the reason for Paul’s definite 
attitudes against marriage. Is your per- | 


25 


26 


vonality being shaped more Christ- 
ike ? 


1 Cor. 8 
Notice how Paul places the 


sost of a soul above selfish pleasures. 
wist some of your activities that may 


aot hurt you, but could hurt your 


erother. Is Christ’s death for him 


worth your eliminating any of these? 


Building up each other in Christ. Re- 


“iew Romans 14. 


1 Cor. 9 
An industrial personnel direc- 
vor earns $12,000 yearly. Your pas- 
‘or’s responsibility is so much greater 
that even $12,000 looks limp were he 
paid accordingly. 

1 Cor. 10 


2/ God promises that He will 


never fail us. But we fail Him. Read 
):24-27 and 10:1-5. “Once saved, al 
ways saved”’ is a Satanic slogan. Mem- 
brize 13; you'll need it. Valuable ad- 
wice in 31; agree? 

Cor. Vil 


28 Do you live close enough to 


(Christ to dare stating verse one? Of 


all the world religions, none elevates 
women as does Christianity. But some 
ladies at Corinth abused this new 
found liberty. 

ie Corsn2 


29 God uses many means to get 


the Gospel around the globe. Speaking 
in tongues was one way. TV is a fe- 
cent way. Each way is “for the com- 
mon good,” 7. Paul points to “a still 
more excellent way’’ to share Christ. 

1 Cor. 


30 This sue Bible chapter 


takes on new meaning as we see it 
nestled in the context of contrasts with 
chapters 12 and 14. Of the many ways 
to share Christ, the love way is su- 
preme. Read this chapter daily for a 
month. You won't be the same again 


ever! 
3/ 1 Cor. 14:1-9 

Why are you breathing? To 
live. Why live? What's your aim? 
How well are you hitting it? To hit 
high, aim high. Christian fellowship 
is for edifying (upbuilding). If I’m 
not lifted at league, either I or the 
group has missed its aim. 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 


follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. i 

Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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PRESENTATION AIDS 


Need ideas for ways of using material in this 
issue? Think through some of these suggestions. 


The Right Use of Prayer 

Read the topic several times until 
you are familiar with the material. 
Then you can present it to the group 
without reading from the magazine. 

Use objects as you present the sec- 
tion on what prayer “isn’t.” Type def- 
initions of prayer and hand them out 
before the meeting so that others can 
read these definitions at the proper 
place. Jot the main points of the def- 
initions on the board, as well as the 
three things prayer does. 

After the presentation, write sever- 
al phrases from the topic on the board 
and discuss them. Make a list of times 
and occasions persons in the group 
have prayed in the past 48 hours. 

Ask if anyone has a personal prayer 
experience he would like to share. 
These can be extremely interesting. 

Discussion: What are the main 
problems with intercessory prayer? 
With petitional prayer? Looking back, 
are you glad that all your wishes 
haven’t been granted? Give examples 
of answering your own prayers. 


Elvis or Evangelism 

There is not enough material here 
for a topic. But the article will add 
some humorous notes, as well as help- 
ful suggestions, to any topic on evan- 
gelism you may be planning. Look in 
past issues of LUTHER LIFE for 
topics on evangelism, 
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Your Sunday Bulletin 

Display bulletins throughout the 
room. Encourage the young people to 
look at them and discuss them before 
the meeting begins. 

As the topic is presented, show ex- 
amples of the things mentioned. Have 
bulletins with drawings and with 
paintings. Notice the variety of colors. 
Any special reason? Look at the dif- 
ferent subjects studied for the year: 
Bible, doctrine, information about 
special days, Boards, people, etc. 

Look in the Common Service Book 
at the Gospel, Epistle, etc. for the day. 
Name some themes you could derive 
from these. Were any of them used 
in Sunday’s bulletin ? 

If someone in your church knows 
something about editorial work, ask 
him to explain a few things to the 
leaguers. Have him show how the size 
of a picture is determined, how copy 
is set up, what a proof is, etc. 

Before you tell of others who help 
in preparing the bulletin, ask the 
leaguers to name some they can think 
of while you list them on the board. 


After July 1, 1957, special subscrip- 
tions (convention and promotion 
month) to LUTHER LIFE will he sold at 


a $1.75 rate. The regular rate of $2,00 
will remain the same. 


(It will be amusing to see what impor- 
tant people they leave out.) 
Daniel Chu 

Discuss: Your feelings if you were 
a member of a family in Balakong. 
The quotation and paragraph on page 
33 (last paragraph, first column), “Tt 
costs something to belong to the church 
in Malaya.” 

For further information and_ bro- 
chures, write to the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 231 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16; and United Lutheran Church 
Women, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia 7. 


Eyes of Love 

Have three people present this topic. 
Divide the topic into morning, after- 
noon, and evening. Discuss the various 
types of work the missionaries do. 
What are their problems ? 

Since it is referred to several times 
in the article, use John 13:34 as the 
basis for your ownership. Order “Eyes 
of Fear,” a flier on Malaya, from LLA. 
Get enough copies for everyone. 
Revelation 

Have someone, preferably your pas- 
tor or parish worker, give a 10-15 min- 
ute outline on the Book of Revelation. 


Work this topic out through com- 
mittees. First meeting night, commit- 
tees can begin their work. During the 
week everyone should read the LU- 
THER LIFE article on Revelation and 
scan the Book in the Bible. Commit- 
tees should meet during the week to 
work further on their project. On the 
second meeting night, committees give 
reports on their findings. 

One committee should go through 
the hymnal to find hymns based on 
references in Revelation. Are they 
familiar hymns? Sing them. 

Committee 2 bases its study on sym- 
bolism. What symbols of the church 
are founded in this Book? Do any of 
these appear in your church? Make 
large, colored sketches of the symbols. 
Display these in your league room. 

Project of committee 3 can be given 
to two committees if you have an 
abundance of people. First, list the 
titles given Christ in Revelation. Sec- 
ond, study the seven churches in chap- 
ters 2 and 3. Find any description of 
your church ? 

Verses to read for inspiration are 
IRS AtOnea 50s 4:81 lems t2- 143 
11:15; 19:6-7; 21:6a; and 22:20. The 
“Hallelujah Chorus’ from Handel's 
Messiah should be used for worship. 


Tourist—Did you see a pedestrian pass here? 
Native—Nope. Been sittin’ here nigh on to a half-day and nobody 
came by ‘cepting one solitary gent and he was a-foot. 


-A businessman, phoning an associate at home, was answered by 
a child. “Tell him Mr. Brown called,” he said. 
“Wait till | get a pencil and paper,” the child replied. Then, “How 


do you spell Brown?” 


“B-R-O,” the man began. Then there was a labored silence. Finally 


the difficulty was explained. 


“How,” asked the child, “do you make a ‘B’?” 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


Walther League 


NE of our best-liked, most-ad- 

mired “League Cousins” is the 
Walther League of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. 

Three years ago the Walther 
League’s Executive Board decided to 
take a real good look at its program 
with the aim to determine “what's 
‘right and what’s wrong with the Wal- 
ther League.’’ Walther Leaguers, pas- 
tors and adult advisors were queried. 
The three-year look ran up an antici- 
pated bill of $10,000. The results fill 
‘155 report-pages. 

You will be interested in two col- 
umns of their findings. As you read 
what follows, try to determine how 
the vesults tally with your judgments 
as a ULCA Luther Leaguer, pastor or 
advisor. 


Why do you attend Walther 
League? 


ANoy Qn aay SEN POE oon ods phe 78% 
To gain Christian friends ......... 74% 
To learn about the Church ....... 56% 
Receive leadership training ....... 44% 
Chance to discuss problems ...... 38% 
Tomstudy: them Biblemee -eete eee 37% 
For fun and recreation .......... 35% 
My girl/boy friend does ......... 6% 
Mo jpleasesmys pastor cava ee es 2% 
My parents make.me ..<.....:.4:- 2% 


Is the Walther League out of 
date? Is it less essential today, just 
as essential, or more essential? 


Morevessentialy (1, crane erie aoe 77% 
Jtstvasnessential Sant eee ees 19% 
hess essentiali@ st, cat tic she ee 4% 
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Why does the Church lose its 
youth? 
Outsidevinterestssece. he ee 66% 
Non-Churched companions ....... 64% 
IMixede marriages nance teste eta 42% 
Quality of youth program ........ 16% 
Sociali-ambitions ase a nenre res 11% 
Galibresofipreaching were eri is ae 3% 


The young people of the Missouri 
Synod were rather unhappy about the 
disinterest and apathy of their congre- 
gations in youth work. Of the leaguers 
surveyed, 61% felt their congregation, 
as a whole, and the youth committee, 
in particular, were not so interested 
in youth work as they should be. 

The pastor fared much better. 80% 
of the leaguers said that their pastor 
gave as much time and interest to their 
Walther League societies as they felt 
he should. On the other hand, the 
younger leaguers wished that their lay 
advisors would show a more friendly 
interest in their problems. According 
to the survey, there was strong feeling 
that advisors need much more training 
than they're getting. 

As for finances, many stated em- 
phatically that the young people alone 
could not support the Walther League 
properly and adequately. There was a 
large majority who felt that the Wal- 
ther League should be given a “‘budget 
allotment” by the Lutheran Church - 
Missouri Synod. Also, many felt that 
the congregation, the synodical dis- 
trict—comparable to ULCA’s Synods, 
and the Lutheran Church - Missouri 
Synod should support the League in 
part or with larger grants. 

This much is sure: The Walther 
League and The Luther League of 
America have many similar concerns, 
problems, and potentialities. 
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